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College Life in Colonial Times. 
By Mrs. FRANK LEE, Virginia. 


Six years after the arrival of Winthrop and his 
thousand colonists, the Massachusetts Bay colony 
thru its general cou.t, set aside $800 to support a 
‘““schoale’’ or college in its midst. Many Indian 
boys were among the first pupils, but only one 
seems to have been graduated. Two years later, 
in 1628, the ‘‘schoale’’ received a bequest of $700, 
his library, and his name from the Rev. John Har- 
vard, and Nathanial Eaton, its first president, di- 
rected ‘‘the erecting of edifices necessary for the 
college and his own lodging.’’ 

Every trace of the parent building of this, our 
oldest college, has long since disappeared. One 
description of it says it was ‘‘fair and comely 
within and without ’’—is this the original adjective 
that has made the college ‘‘ Fair Harvard’’ ever 
since? Another writer of the time says it is ‘‘a 
faire building, thought by some to be too gorgeous 
for a wilderness, yet too mean in theapprehension 
for a college.”’ 

Let us, in fancy, visit this ancient edifice. We 
pass under the turret and enter the hall. The 
spacious floor is sanded; long deal tables are 
ranged down thru the center with backless benches 
oneither side. ‘‘Commons,’’ the meals which the 
students partake of in common or together, are 
served at these tables. Each student receives his 
‘sizing ’’ of food upon a pewter plate and his 
beer in a pewter mug. These are passed by the 
butler to the servitors thru the buttery hatch or 
opening between the buttery and hall. 

While the servitors make the circuit of the 
tables, the butler remains at the hatch, careful to 
see that no greedy youth makes sly provision for 
an extra lunch and that no mischievous or thiev- 
ish one sneaks off with his plate. Forks are un- 
known and each student uses his own pocket-knife 
—if he is fortunate to have one. 

Morning commons over, and the tables cleared, 
they later are set back against the wall and the 
benches arranged in orderly rows for chapel ser- 
vice. Afterwards the hall is used for recitations. 

Leaving the hall we pass to the kitchen; always 
a busy scene and particularly so when the synod 
or body of clergymen is expected to dine in ‘‘com- 
mons.’’ The meal is tocost each member not over 
sixpence and yet to be suited to the dignity and 
appetite of the reverend gentlemen. 

Before the great fire on the hearth crouch the 
‘““turnspit’’ Indians, watching the pieces of meat 
roasting on the spits before the blaze, and con- 
stantly turning them so that they shall brown 
evenly. Here, or perhaps outside the door, we 
may find the steward adjusting the value of ‘‘one 
old cow,’’ brought as part payment of some youth’s 
expenses. Very carefully the allowance is made: 
so much for “‘her hide,’’ so much for “‘ her suet; ”’ 
even ‘‘her inwards ’’ have a separate item. Op- 
posed to these values appears a charge for sending 
twice for the same cow; also one for pasturage 
while she awaited appraisement. 


Imagine the financial agent of our present Har- 
vard keeping personal accounts of the cutting of 
students’ hair, the making and mending of their 
clothes and shoes; and doing this, too, when wam- 
pampeag was considered legal tender—the white 
eight to a penny, the black, four. 

Going from the hall tothe dormitory part of 
this old building, we find that mention is made of 
eight chambers. Two or three of these were evi- 
dently small and occupied by one person. Each 
of the larger rooms had three or four ‘‘ studies ’’ 
opening from it. These studies were small, closet- 
like places five or six feet square; the partitions 
separating them from each other and the chamber 
did not reach the ceiling. The idea was to give 
each student a place in which tostudyalone. The 
chambers were used in common. ' 

In summer, with the windows swung wide open 
and fastened in position by window hooks; with 
the fair outlook, and the breeze bringing blossom 
odors, or perhaps the far-off scent of the sea, we 
= fancy the pleasant possibilities of these cham- 

ers. 

But when that same breeze, chill with the cold 
of the wintry north Atlantic, ferreted out the 
many cracks and crevices of the building, we 
can imagine the students leaving chamber and 
study and flocking to the hall. Here in the shelter 
of the ‘‘settle’’ they might cower over the “‘ pub- 
lic fire’’ and study by the light of the “* public 
candle,’’ the price of which was duly deducted 
from the value of the ‘‘ old cow, her suet, and her 
inwards.’’ They were close calculators, those old 
Puritans, but there was need of thrift. 

It is not at all likely that such thrift was a feature 
of the management of William and Mary, the sec- 
ond of our older colleges. In the first place Vir- 
ginia was an older and richer colony than Massa- 
chusetts; in the second, most of her colonists were 
men of an entirely different class and stamp. 
Younger sons of aristocratic families, impoverished 
‘* gentlemen,’’ soldiers of fortune—men who knew 
better how to spend than to save. 

The first grant to the college was of £2,000. Its 
first building was planned by Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect of St. Paul’s cathedral in London. 
— burned, it was almost as quickly re- 

uilt. 

There was talk of this college in the colony in 
1629, but the man most active in the matter fell 
across his threshold with an Indian tomahawk bur- 
ied in his brain. So it was not till seventy years 
later that James Blair, a Scotch clergyman, was 
sent to England to secure a charter from King 
William and Queen Mary. 

He was successful and only one condition was 
attached to it. This was that yearly on the fifth 
of November, the students should pay two copies 
of Latin verses at the house of the governor or 
lieutenant-governor of the colony. Fifty years 
later it is reported: ‘‘On this day se’enight, the 
President, students, and masters went, according 
to ancient custom to the Governor to present two 
copies of Latin verses. The President delivered 
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the verses and two of the young men spoke them.”’ 

One fancies that there could not have been many 
students given to either writing or reading Latin 
verse, judging from the accounts of the dissipation 
indulged in by most of the student body. Sons of 
wealthy planters, unaccustomed to restraint, gam- 
bling =A racing were their favorite amusements. 
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Yet, strangely enough, it was not these vices that 
caused most of the complaints of visiting clergy- 
men. Rather were they disturbed over the incli- 
nation of students and professors to commit matri- 
mony, and a resolution was finally adopted by the 
board of trustees compelling any professor who 
married to resign his chair. 








Plan for a Model School for Truants.* 


By Associate Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, of New York City. 


For a number of years I have given very careful 
study to plans, equipment, and management of tru- 
ant schools, and have also visited the best institu- 
tions of the kind in the country. I have made 
several reports to the department of education on 
these subjects. In my judgment the two best in- 
stitutions of this kind are the Boston Parental school 
and the Chicago Parental school. In July, 1902, I 
visited the Chicago Parental school and prepared a 
report on that institution for the city superinten- 
dent, a copy of which is appended to this report. 
During recent years great progress has been made 
in the organization and administration of schools 
of this kind, and in the character of buildings, 
equipment, course of study, andappliances. After 
years of experience with the old-time type of in- 
stitutions, such as the present Juvenile asylum in 
this city, boards of managers and trustees of this 
and similar institutions have come to the conclu- 
sion that the housing of large numbers of chil- 
dren in great structures is detrimental to their 
physical, intellectual, and moral training. Not 
only the two parental schools above mentioned, 
but all modern schools of this kind have been or- 
ganized upon an entirely new plan, in order to 
provide for family life and the preservation of 
the individuality of the pupils. With this end in 
view the cottage system has taken the place of 
the dormitory system. 

The primary object of a school of this kind is 
the training in habits of conduct. These boys 
have had little or poor home training, and many of 
them have been beyond parental control. The 
great majority of the boys in the truant schools 
show good qualities, are submissive, and respon- 
sive to kind, wise, and firm treatment. Their dis- 
cipline and government is effected by sympathetic, 
patient, judicious, regular, uniform, and individual 
consideration. The family spirit must animate all 
their relations to their fellows, to the attendants, 
the matron, and to the principal. The home life 
must be established and maintained as the ruling 
principle of the school. These boys must be di- 
vided into groups or families small enough to pro- 
vide proper care and oversight, so that the hours 
out of the school-room may prove most effective 
in accomplishing the reform in character which 
is the fundamental object of this work. The cot- 
tage plan of organization is the essential condition 
upon which all this depends. 


The city of New York has signified its approval - 


of the establishment of a school of this kind by 
the acquisition of a large tract of land for the 
purpose. I believe that the experience of other 
cities and communities has clearly proven that the 
parental school should be established upon the cot- 
tageplan. Superintendent Snyder is prepared to 
give considerable attention to the planning of the 
grounds and the necessary buildings, and desires 
the board of superintendents to indicate the 
buildings that should be erected to enable us to 





*Report recently presented to the New York City board of 
superintendents of public instruction. 





organize the school at the earliest possible date. 

The land that has been acquired comprises over 
one hundred and seven acres situated on the ridge 
between Flushing and Jamaica, overlooking an ex- 
tensive territory. Thereare about thirty acres of 
wood land. Several acres are in a low plain, the 
rest is high, with natural slopes admirably adapted 
for the location of a community of buildings with 
ample space for fields, gardens, and orchards. 
These fields are now under cultivation, and yield 
profitable crops of hay, grain, and vegetables. 

The place is capable of large possibilities, and 
affords an opportunity for the establishment and 
development of an institution that shall become a 
valuable feature of the educational system of this 
city, and a means of training thousands of boys 
who cannot be educated in our public schools as 
now constituted. 

With this ultimate end in view it seems proper 
to indicate in a very general way the kinds of 
buildings that eventually must be erected, and 
the forms of educational and industrial training 
that ought to be established. From the investiga- 
tions of the attendance officers, the labor inspec- 
tors, and from the reports of the principals of the 
schools, we have learned that there are thousands 
of boys who cannot be kept regularly in the ele- 
mentary schools of this city without a most rigor- 
ous enforcement of the compulsory education law. 
There have been committed to truant schools and 
other institutions during the year 1904 over six 
hundred boys. There are hundreds of other boys 
who have been transferred from school to school 
or have been irregular in attendance and on pro- 
bation under the constant observation of the dis- 
trict superintendents who should have been com- 
mitted to a parental school had there been accom- 
modations for them. Provision should be made as 
soon as possible for a thousand boys in the pro- 
posed school. 

It is necessary to erect cottages, a school house, 
acentral power plant with a system of heating and 
ventilation, shops and farm buildings, etc., to es- 
tablish a system of drainage; to lay out fields, gar- 
dens, orchards; and to set apart a playground. 
This must be done on a comprehensive plan. The 
following characteristics should be taken into con- 
sideration by the architects in planning the several 
buildings, and in laying out the grounds. 

1. Cottages.—There should be detached double 
cottages, each unit capable of accommodating a 
family of thirty boys. These cottages should be 
two stories or two anda half stories above the 
basement. The basement should contain a play 
room with lockers, a lavatory and bath room with 
showers and toilets. The first story should con- 
tain a hall, a sitting room, a dining room and pan- 
try, a matron’s room, bed room, bath and toilet, 
asewing and clothes room. Above the first story 
there should be one or two dormitories with single 
beds and locker for each boy, a toilet and wash 
room, a large closet for bed linen and a bed room 
for the master or orderly. In many institutions 
of this kind cottages contain some individual rooms 
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for boys who should be isolated, and in some the 
cottages have a separate room for each boy in- 
stead of large dormitory rooms. Most of the 
cottages of the Boston school are on the latter 
ylan. I believe that some of the cottages should 
be of the combination type. 

2. Residence.—There should be a house of about 
ten rooms for the principal and his family, con- 
taining kitchen, dining room, office or library, 
parlor, bed rooms, bath room, ete. 

3. Hospital.—The hospital should be isolated 
and in a quiet part of the grounds. It should have 
at least two wards, a dispensary, diet kitchen, din- 
ing room, bed room and sitting room, with toilet 
and bath. \ 

4. School Building.—The school building of 
two stories and basement should contain twenty- 
four rooms, so planned as to admit of enlarge- 
ment. Each class-room should be furnished with 
thirty-six single desks, book closet, blackboards, 
etc. The second story should be provided with 
at least four rooms separated by sliding doors to 
be used as an assembly room. All the other 
rooms should be separate. On the second floor 
there should be a nature study room, and teach- 
ers’ room. On the first floor there should be an 
office,’ depository and toilet; also, two shops for 
wood work of two room units each. The neces- 
sary wardrobe should adjoin the class-rooms. 
The basement should contain a play room with 
lockers for each boy, and a gymnasium. The toi- 
lets should be outside but adjacent to the school 
building. The furniture should be adjustable to 
children from eight to sixteen years of age. One 
room should be used for basketry and cane work, 
one for light metal work, one for leather work, 
one for paper and box work. Special tables and 
chairs will be needed in these rooms. 

5. The heating and power plant should be located 
in the low part of the grounds. This plant should 
generate all the heat, light, and power for all the 
buildings, which should be conducted thru conduits. 

6. The general kitchen and bakery should be 
near the power house. Here all the food should 
be cooked and conveyed by hot trams to the cot- 
tages. There should be the necessary storage 
rooms for food supplies. 

7. The laundry should be near the power plant 
and should be equipped with suitable machinery 
and have drying rooms, ironing room, and facili- 
ties for making soap. 

8. An administration building will be needed 
eventually in which all the business can be con- 
ducted which might contain an assembly room or 
chapel. 

9. Astable for horses and cows should be pro- 
vided having stalls, feed bins, hay lofts, ete. 
bio ig should be sheds adjoining for wagons and 
tools. 

10. A greenhouse, a hen house, and farm build- 
ings will be needed as the work develops. 

I recommend that the board of superintendents 
approve the establishment of the parental school 
on this general plan, and I offer the following res- 
olutions: 

Resolved, That the committee on special schools 
be requested to approve the recommendation of the 
board of superintendents that a parental school 
be established on the tract of land recently pur- 
chased by the city in the Borough of Queens, be- 
tween Flushing and Jamaica. ; 

Resolved, That the committee on special schools 
be requested to recommend to the building bureau, 
that a general plan be prepared by the superinten- 
dent of buildings, for a community of buildings 
suitable for a parental school cn the cottage plan, 
and"showing the reservatic : for gardens, play 
grounds, ete. 
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Resolved, That the following buildings be erected 
as soon as possible: A school building, four double 
cottages, a principal’s house, a heating and power 
plant, a kitchen, bakery, laundry, and stable, the 
detail of which shall conform to the general char- 
acter of the buildings, as indicated in the pream- 
ble of this report. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE E. MELENEY, 
Associate City Superintendent. 


[The resolutions attached to the foregoing re- 
ports were adopted. ] 


OPI 
Feeding Hungry Children. 


On one of the early days of November a mass 
meeting was held by the East Lambeth Teachers’ 
association at the Camberwell baths in that bor- 
ough of London. Its purpose was to give additional 
impetus to the demand that the London school 
children who are forced to go to school hungry 
should be fed from an appropriation made out of 
the educational tax rate by the London county 
council. 

Several speakers, of high authority on London 
conditions, stated that elaborate examinations had 
shown that from twelve to fifteen per cent. of the 
children came to the East Lambeth schools suffer- 
ing from want of food. In winter, when business 
was dull in the building trades, the percentage was 
likely to mount up as high as twenty-five or thirty 
children out of every hundred. With such condi- 
tions it was impossible for voluntary relief to cope. 
The secretary of the Free Meals Fund was emphatic 
on this point. 

Dr. Macnamara, M. P., asserted that if the pro- 
posed measure was put into execution, and the rate 
unified for all the boroughs of London, that it would 
raise the education tax a half penny in the pound. 
He thought that a ratepayer would rather pay 1s. 
24d. and be sure that every fraction of it was go- 
ing toward an effective system of education rather 
than the present rate of 1s. 2d. with the knowl- 
edge that much of it must be wasted because the 
children were not in a proper physical condition to 
profit by it. _ 

Dr. Macnamara reminded the meeting that in 
Paris there were furnished last year upwards of 
eight million dinners at a cost of seventy thousand 
pounds. Of this amount forty thousand pounds 
was supplied from the rates and twenty thousand 
by the parents, the other ten being contributed by 
those charitably inclined. ; 

The speaker was explicit in recalling to the audi- 
ence that it was not intended to feed all the chil- 
dren gratuitously. All should be fed, with no dis- 
crimination in the kind of dinner, but those parents 
who could afford to pay for the dinners should be 
compelled to do so. ; 

The principal.speech was made by Sir John 
Gorst, M. P., vice-president of the council of edu- 
cation. Sir John said that the report of the phys- 
ical deterioration committee had disclosed a sad 
condition of underfeeding on the part of a consid- 
erable proportion of English children. This was 
serious enough from a national standpoint when 
the English child was as he was several decades 
ago. Butcompulsory education made it imperative, 
unless the state wished to be guilty of hideous 
cruelty, for it to see that every child attending its 
schools should be in a properly nourished condi- 
tion. 

Before the compulsory education law, the hun- 
gry child could at least, in a comatose condition of 
semi-sensibility, half forget its misery, or if of an 
energetic type, could endeavor to forage for food. 
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But now the child must come to school, and it must 
be driven thru certain physical and mental tasks 
that consumed the energy of well cared for chil- 
dren and must be acute agony to half empty little 
youngsters, and half empty children were not the 
worst, for it was the unaimous testimony of all 
London teachers that a considerable number of 
their pupils often arrived in a literally starving 
condition, too faint almost jto stand. Before such 
a terrible fact, all academic theories should give 
way. Before it undertook to educate her children, 
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the state must see that they had enough 
sustain life properly. 

The meeting ended with the adoption of a reso- 
lution that the local education authorities be em- 
powered, when they deem it necessary, to make 
provision for the feeding of children suffering 
from lack of proper food, and that they then take 
such action as shall be advisable to recover the 
amount expended from the parents of the children, 
the money in the first instance coming from the 
central exchequer. 


food to 





[A few years since THE SCHOOL JOURNAL planned a series 
of articles describing typical days in the school labors of 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents. A special re- 
porter peculiarly qualified for supplying these descriptions 
was engaged. But so many unforeseen difficulties inter- 
oe that the publication of the articles had to be deferred. 

ne of the sketches gave a vivid picture of a day with the 
principal of a New York City school. Dr. Joseph 8S. Taylor 
who has since been elevated to a district superintendency was 
chosen as an exemplar. THE JOURNAL is now prepared to 
carry out the original plan, and the following description 
may be regarded as the first instalment of a highly interest- 
ing series. | 

There is a certain routine attendant upon the 
daily life of a New York principal, and at the 
stroke of nine this routine begins. Every morn- 
ing the boys are assembled in the large upper 
room, which is really but a temporary hall and is 
made up of many class-rooms thrown into one by 
the folding doors. The object of every opening 
exercise should be to create a proper spirit and in- 
terest in pupils and teachers for the day’s duties. 
The opening exercises in Dr. Taylor’s school have 
that object in view. While the program is simple 
and consists of two or three songs, the chanting 
of the Lord’s prayer, and the reading of a portion 
of the scriptures, the influence and benefit are 
widespread. The reverential manner of principal 
and teachers goes a long way, toward impressing 
upon these boys of nearly every nationality under 
the heavens the solemnity and earnestness of right 
living. When Dr. Taylor took up consecutive 
readings from the Old Testament his boys listened 
eagerly. The visitor’s attention was directed to 
one whose physiognomy told a story of Italian 
parentage. He was uninteresting in appearance, 
and there was not one redeeming feature about his 
face until Dr. Taylor picked up his book to read. 
Then the sleepy eyes grew bright, and the unat- 
tractive face fairly beamed as the boy fastened his 
eyes steadfastly upon his principal and drank in 
every detail of the quarrel between Jacoband Esau. 

There are little courtesies which some principals 
do not show toward the humble parents who visit 
their schools. Often an unkempt-looking mother 
is forced to wait in the hall for several minutes 
until the principal is at leisure, but at Dr. Taylor’s 
school the poorest dressed woman was invited to a 
seat on the platform, and no doubt the honor con- 
ferred upon her helped to quell the ire that had 
been aroused toward her boy’s principal. A man 
who treated her like a princess probably: knew 
—_ about her son’s disobedience than Pietro him- 
self. 

After the exercises the principal invited the 
waiting mother to rest in his private office. This 
was not unwelcome, for the fatigue attendant upon 
climbing the interminable stairs that lead to a 
New York grammar principal’s office is consider- 
, able, and the arm chair gave an opportunity for 
studying Dr. Taylor at his work. The office was 
the workshop of a thinker, a man who read and 
understood the value of books. His library cases 
were stocked with the latest in pedagogy and 
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grammar school text-books. A far-seeing princi- 
pal who was fitting up a new office spent a start- 
ling sum upon encyclopedias of formidable size and 
dignified appearance. His reason for doing this 
was stated tersely: ‘‘ Because books of this charac- 
ter have a marked effect upon an ignorant parent. 
A book is his fetish. When a foreign, illiterate 
mother comes here fuming with wrath, I shall 
leave her awhile among my books. The silent in- 
fluence of books has helped to support my dignity 
more than once.’’ 

Such was perhaps the influence of Dr. Taylor’s 
bookeases upon the parents who interviewed him. 
His conversation with the Italian mother was the 
consummation of tact. She had come to see about 
Tony, who had been caught napping three morn- 
ings during the devotional exercises. She did not 
understand Tony and he, poor boy, did not under- 
stand why laws were ever made that compel a boy 
to dance attendance upon school when he cannot 
keep awake. She insisted upon taking him out to 
go to work, but the principal urged that Tony was 
yet under school age. This was a hard lesson for 
her to learn, but with inexhaustible patience Dr. 
Taylor reasoned and at last convinced her that 
Tony was his boy for a time longer, and that he 
must be put to bed earlier to insure his keeping 
awake during work hours. 

No sooner was the mother courteously dismissed 
than two boys came in with unwilling steps. They 
took up their cringing attitudes near the desk 
where hundreds have stood before them waiting 
with the same gulps in their throats. They were 
truants whose whereabouts the lynx-eyed offi- 
cer had found, and this was their hour of judgment. 

Yet Dr. Taylor was not so formidable. His 
manner was a mingling of sympathy and stern- 
ness, with the former striving to outdo the latter, 
for Dr. Taylor evidently did sympathize with his 
boys, even when they erred. His appreciation of 
the peculiar difficulties that surrounded some of 
the culprits hada great weight in fixing their 
punishment. The very fact that he was their 
friend who grieved over their departure from 
rectitude was no doubt an influence in keeping the 
number of delinquents at a minimum. 

After he had dismissed the trembling sinners 
who doubtless secretly rejoiced that the verdict 
was no worse, and that the ordeal was safely 
passed, and as he turned to cultivate the visitor’s 
acquaintance, two manly little fellows came noise- 
lessly into the office, copied the names of truants 
and offenders in the truant book, and passed out. 
It was their duty to visit each room, make a rec- 
ord of returned truants and of those still absent. 
The list then awaited the inspection of the princi- 
pal and truant officer. These little fellows were 


proud of the honor conferred upon them; they 
were a factor of that work which belonged to the 
principal and they gloried in the dignity of being 
his assistants. The honor was bestowed for faith- 
ful performance of school duties. 
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When the boys had gone Dr. Taylor explained 
his ideas of good discipline. Children go forth 
from the school spreading the habits they have 
formed there over every phase of society. If they 
are trained to be diligent, accurate, steadfast, 
they will help to make society better. Conse- 
quently all the discipline of the school aims toward 
fostering these right habitsin theboys. ‘‘Brutal- 
ity and harshness,’’ said Dr. Taylor, ‘‘are not al- 
lowed here. Iaim for smoothness in every de- 
partment. Ido not have even discipline thruout 
the grades owing to circumstances that I cannot 
control, such as substitute and new teachers, but 
with all my old corps I think you will find a uni- 
formly kind, smooth management, with no coer- 
cion. There is an iron hand back of every room 
but it is gloved. My teachers and boys work har- 
moniously, I believe, and the cases of incorrigibles 
are few. Let me show you my analyses of our 
school course. 

These, I am confident, are one cause of smooth 
management. They will give you some idea of 
what we are doing in each study.’’ He placeda 
number of hektographed copies on the table, and 
page after page of cleverly and systematically ar- 
ranged analyses outlined just what was to be done 
in every grade. The analyses were monuments of 
a principal’s careful, thoro study of his teachers’ 
conditions and of the needs of his boys. 

After the matter of courses had been explained, 
and half a dozen more boys with excuses attended 
to, Dr. Taylor took the visitor on a tour of inspec- 
tion so that results of his system might be seen. 
The matter of absence and tardiness was as nearly 
perfected as it could be. The percentage of at- 
tendance was high. In one room, which was not 
an exception, out of fifty-seven boys registered, 
fifty-seven were present, and out of twenty-one 
classes during one week there had been only one 
boy late. 

It wasin the room numbered fifty-seven that the 
visitor saw the type of a teacher that Dr. Taylor 
hoped in good time to have in all his grades. This 
woman, with the kind voice and gentle, but firm, 
manner, put herself into every recitation, and 
while seemingly unobservant of what the boys as 
individuals were doing, not the least act escaped 
her notice. The boys knew this and they respected 
the silent force that without coercion compelled 
them to do their best. There were fifty-seven 
pairs of eyes fixed upon one frail-looking woman 
trustfully and interestedly. They obeyed her 
slightest wish because they knew her slightest 
wish was theirs also. They relied upon her just 
and fair ways of treating them and the very best 
that was in them was kept continually responsive 
to her will. 

The visitor accompanied the principal as he 
darted here and there, now encouraging a tyro, 
now looking in upon a veteran to gather fresh in- 
spiration from the smoothness which which her 
machinery works, now receiving a message from 
this department, anon hurrying back to his office 
to interview the truant officer or another mother, 
now filling out work blanks, or writing vouchers 
for the return of a truant, again: running down 
stairs to take a peep at the boys during intermis- 
sion, now straightening this line and speaking a 
word of commendation to that, and the responsi- 
bility of a New York principal’s position were rec- 
ognized. There area thousand and one trifling 
duties, but Dr. Taylor performed each conscien- 
tiously, and the result deserved the highest com- 
mendation of the public. 





The National Educational Association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. William H. Maxwell, New 
York City; permanent sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Religion in the Schools . 


At a public meeting in New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
question was discussed, ‘‘ Should Religious Instruc- 
tion be Given in the Public Schools.’’ The speaker 
for the affirmative was Congressman W. Bourke 
Cochran, the speaker for the negative President 
Schurman of Cornell university. 

Mr. Cochran said that it was a government’s 
business, particularly a democracy’s business, to 
take an active interest in education, but while edu- 
cation may quicken the good influences, it may 
also quicken the bad. 

“In giving the child religious instruction and in 
giving it none, the difference is apt to be this: 
There is a difference between a man obeying the 
law because he fears it and in obeying the 
law because his moral nature has been built up to the 
point whére he desires to obey it. Religious train- 
ing in the schools does the latter. It really does 
the work of the state, and as it does that, my idea 
is that all schools should be inspected by the state, 
and should be paid for the work which they do 
for the government in the way of making good 
citizens. ”’ 

Mr. Cochran said that the public school system 
was now agnostic in its character, and while an 
agnostic ought to have the same privileges as a 
believer in a definite religious creed, definite relig- 
ious instruction is apt to make a better citizen, and 
therefore one more useful to the state. The state 
should therefore pay for the benefit it derives 
from such religious instruction. 

‘* Sectarianism ’’ was a word which had done much 
to befuddle the average man. If enforcing re- 
ligious instruction in the schools meant to aid cer- 
tain religious propaganda, Mr. Cochran said that 
he would be the first to oppose it. But that was 
a very different thing from the present practical 
penalizing of religious training by making those 
who believe in it to pay double taxes for school 
purposes. 

The Congressman also said that at present the 
public school seemed to be becoming the poor man’s 
school almost exclusively, which was a bad thing, 
and he believed to be largely due to the lack of re- 
ligious instruction. Parents who could afford it 
did not desire such a system for their children. 

President.Schurman began by denying that our 
schools are agnostic and anti-Christian, and he 
used the augumentum ad hominem on Mr. 
Cochran’s opinion as to the public schools being 
the poor man’s schools alone, by saying that four 
little Schurmans were in the public schools already, 
and there were more to follow. 

Dr. Schurman was in accord with Mr. Cochran in 
the opinion that religious training made a child a 
better citizen, but the state should not interfere 
with religious instruction at all. That should be 
taught at home or at church. 

The themes of religion are the highest with 
which the human mind grapples, and in regard to 
religious dogmas, we all differ in one way or an- 
other. But we are all pretty well agreed on the 
principles of grammar, arithmetic, and the like. 
And who would be willing to leave his child’s re- 
ligious training to the average teacher? Does not 
every one agree that such principles are better 
taught by the child’s mother or its priest? 

Dr. Schurman concluded by saying that the 
system advocated by Mr. Cochran had been proved 
by experience to be a failure. It had proved so in 
France, and the president of Cornell seemed to 
think that everyone would admit that it was a 
failure in England. 

See the editorial on common schools in last week’s 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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A New Book on Supervision.* 


Here is a book in sixteen chapters and fifty 
appendices that undertakes to discuss in an origi- 
nal way the whole problem of school administra- 
tion and supervision, from the point of view of the 
board of education, of the public, of the superin- 
tendent, of the principal, and of the teacher. The 
purpose, as stated in the preface, is ‘‘to promote 
teaching as‘a profession and to extend the knowl- 
edge of the principles upon which the professional 
movement is proceeding.’’ The author addresses 
himself more especially to the “‘ smaller commu- 
nities,’’ the ‘‘villages, towns, and small cities, 
whose total school population is far larger 
than that of the great cities.’’ 

The range of topics is cyclopedic inextent. The 
author’s industry in gathering facts and securing 
competent judgment on the quality and scope of 
his undertaking is remarkable, and is attested by 
a list of twenty-one educators residing in several 
states, who were consulted during the preparation 
of the work 

The following inventory of chapter headings in- 
dicates the scope of the discussion: 1. The School 
System; 2. The Board of Education; 3. Adminis- 
tration; 4. Supervision; 5. The Superintendent; 6. 
The Principalship; 7. The Supervisorship; 8. The 
Graded Public School; 9. The State System and 
District School; 10. The Private School; 11. The 
Class Teacher; 12. The New Education and the 
Course of Study; 13. The Educational Policy of the 
Community; 14. Education for Supervision; 15. 
Getting the Office; 16. Salary, Tenure, and Certi- 
ficate. 

The Board of Education 

The board of education, according to Dr. Chan- 
cellor, is the ‘‘ substitute for the town meeting’”’ 
thru it ‘‘the people rule the school.’’ A strong 
point is made of the fact that no individual mem- 
ber of the board has any authority except his 
*‘voice and his vote;’’ and the entire board in 
meeting duly called, by -resolutions regularly 
adopted, has authority (p. 11). This is illustrated 
by citing a case where a committee ‘‘ without 
power ’’ agreed to purchase land. At the regular 
meeting the agreement was not sustained. The 
owner of the land could not collect any damages 
(12). In fact, a board member, as such, has not 
even the authority of the superintendent, or of a 
principal, or of a teacher. The kind of citizens 
that make good board members are manufacturers, 
merchants, physicians, college graduates in any 
walk of life. Those that do not make good mem- 
bers are young men, unsuccessful men, old men, 
politicians, newspaper men, uneducated men, men 
in subordinate business positions, women (13). 

Three methods of selection are considered: elec- 
tion by wards; appointment; election at large. 
After discussing fully the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each, the author concludes that in 
“large cities the appointive board is likely to be 
the most valuable ’’; in middle-size cities the choice 
is between appointment and election at large; in 
small cities election at large is best (27). 

The tenure should be from three to five years. 
The number of members on the board shouid be 
from five to ten. 

As to the method of raising money to conduct 
the schools, many plans are carefully discussed. In 
the treatment of economic questions the author 
shows creditable familiarity with this new and in- 
teresting science. This is somewhat unusual in 
educational literature, and is, therefore, very re- 
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freshing. The board of education should not be 
completely subordinate to the council in the matter 
of raising school tax, nor is it well to have two co- 
ordinate taxing powers. Hence, a compromise is 
suggested as follows: A school estimate board 
should be constituted each year by the election of 
two councilmen and two members of the board of 
education. These, with the mayor, make a board 
of five. The secretary of the board and the super- 
intendent should be ex-officio members without 
votes. 

On the question of organizing the board many 
suggestions are offered. In the first place, the 
committees should be small; their reports should 
be definite in form for discussion in board; com- 
mittees should be appointed by the chairman; no 
member is to serve on more than one committee. 
If one serves on two, then each should serve on 
two. There should be as few committees as possi- 
ble. Finally, no committee is to undertake pro- 
fessional duty (46). 

The appointment of teachers is to be as follows: 

1. To elect a superintendent competent to take 
the initiative in such matters. 

2. To lodge in the superintendent the sole right 
to nominate or suggest transfer and dismissal. 

3. To adopt rules to govern the superintendent 
in this work. 

4. To retain a veto on all recommendations. 


The Superintendent. 


In the good superintendent ‘skill in supervision 
is more important than ability in administration. 
One is art, the other is power’’ (105). Supervis- 
ion is a matter of knowledge rather than ability. 
There are many men “‘ born ”’ to administer affairs; 
there are none ‘‘born’’ to supervise schools (106). 
The supervisor is the intermediary between the 
schools and democracy. He persuades society to 
seek its largest good (108). It is an educational 
tendency of the times to exalt the supervisory du- 
ties of the superintendent and principal and to de- 
base the administrative. This is a healthy reac- 
tion against the practice of ruling schools by issu- 
ing examination papers and reports from an office 
chair (110). 

The hope of good schools lies in the preservation 
of the supervisory and administrative qualities in 
one superintendent. Supervising is 

1. Overseeing. 

2. Overlooking, in a charitable sense (112). 

3. Insight. 

4, Seeing things invisible (118). 

5. Foresight (114). 

“*Such is supervision. To it philosophy contrib- 
utes breadth of mind; religion, graciousness of 
heart and manner; psychology, knowlege of human 
nature; science, systematic truth-seeking; ethics, 
truthfulness; pure literature, visions of ideals; and 
political science, the record of human experience 
that becomes the wisdom of foresight ’’ (115). 

The author advises that the superintendent and 
other supervising officers do well sometimes ‘‘to 
disregard the board of education and to present 
the facts directly to the people in the public press 
or in public meetings ’’ (116): 

““He [the superintendent] owes his teaching po- 
sition to himself and to the teachers who taught 
him, to his fellow-men who need teachers for them- 
selves and for their sons and daughters, and to 
man, the race whose destiny is of many millen- 
niums ’’ (118). 

The objects of supervision are these: 

1. To convey facts about education to the board 
of education (115.) 

2. To bring the people into sympathetic relation 
with the schools (119). 

3. To help the teacher (122). 
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The superintendent has more real power (by cus- 
tom) than any other municipal officer, and usually 
has as large a salary as the mayor. His functions 
are manifold: 

1. He represents culture in its effort to reach the 
new generation (137). 

2. He is the intermediary between the teachers 
and the board. 

3. He is attorney for the teachers. 

4. He is the board’s chief and executive officer. 

5. He is the paid advocate of progress. 

Among the “‘ perils’’ of the superintendent are: 
losing confidence in his own success; physical over- 
work; lowering of moral tone; wasting energy, as 
in public addresses; becoming an autocrat; too 
closely identifying himself with some church, 
lodge, or political party (137-146). 

‘‘The superintendent should consider every 
principal as the head of his school and all directions 
to teachers should go thru him or should be given 
in his presence’’ (152). This is certainly sound 
doctrine, but often forgotten. So, also, is the ob- 
servation that the principal should frequently go 
with the superintendent to the class-rooms. During 
such visits many situations develop which are 
highly instructive to the principal. It saves much 
talking and writing on the part of the superin- 
tendent and avoids misunderstandings. Equally 
sound is this proposition: ‘‘ Every teacher should 
understand from the day of employment that in 
every case of discipline, . thesuperintendent 
will support his or her authority ?’ (154). 

The question of teachers’ meetings and the rela- 
tion of the superintendent to these receives full 
treatment. The substance of the conclusion is as 
follows: 

1. There should be two general teachers’ meet- 
ings, one at the beginning of the year, the other 
during the winter. 

2. At the first of these meetings the superin- 
tendent is to discuss the course of study, compul- 
sory education, etc. At the second meeting he is to 
take up ‘‘ matters of accomplishment, ideals, etc. 

3. In addition to the above there are to be pro- 
fessional seminars, with groups of from twelve to 
twenty-five teachers. These groups are to have 
from ten to twenty meetings each year and the 
superintendent is to be the leader and is to outline 
the course of discussions. (170). 


General Estimate. 


The book as a whole is stimulating in a high de- 
gree. The author’s aggressive and self-confident 
manner has the effect of giving the reader the 
‘‘torpedo sheck ’’ to which Plato refers as the 
effect of Socratic irony. Even when compelled to 
differ from the author, one is better off for having 
been shocked into an attitude of hostility than he 
would have been, had he remained in ignorance of 
the controversy. In the judgment of the writer 
the relations that should exist between the super- 
intendent and the board, the superintendent and 
the principal, and the principal and teachers are 
correctly apprehended and happily stated. There 
is perhaps a slight tendency to over-supervision, 
as suggested by an excessive number of confer- 
ences. The best thought of the age demands a 
certain freedom for the teacher in the use of 
methods and devices. The superintendent and 
principal should satisfy themselves that the edu- 
cational principles employed are sound and that 
adequate results are obtained; for the rest, teach- 
ers should be allowed the same freedom of choice 
in devices that a laborer has in selecting a shovel 
with a longer or shorter handle. Devices are 
mere tools, and to compel all teachers to use a 
given tool when some can do better work with an- 
other, is tyranny. 
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The chapter on ‘“‘Salary, Tenure, and Certifi- 
cate,’’ is especially good. Here the author’s 
knowledge of economic science is again manifest. 
The reasons given to explain why teaching is not 
yet recognized as a profession are all sound (348). 
The constant insistence that the superintend- 
ent must stand for higher salaries as the sine qua 
mon of educational progress is equally sound. 
Young teachers thruout the country who are am- 
bitious to rise to leadership will do well to read the 
book. Whether board members in large numbers 
can be induced to read it is doubtful; if they did 
read it, many commissioners, even in large cities, 
would get a juster view of the relations existing 
between the different parts of the educational ma- 
chinery than they now have. Educational admin- 
istration is partly non-professional; supervision is 
professional. The superintendent is familiar with 
both phases of the educational problem. 

But the board member, being a layman, is usu- 
ally aman of affairs who has but a vague notion 
of the professional side. This book brings the 
two phases together in such a way that a non-pro- 
fessional reader can see clearly the relation of the 
two. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 
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Adolescence.* 


By Supt. WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A. M., Pd. D., of 


Elizabeth, N. J., 


Author of ‘‘ Management and Training of Children,’’ ‘‘ Mor- 
als and Manners,’’ ‘‘ Talks to Young Men,”’ ‘‘ Talks 
to Young Women,”’ etc., etc. 


By adolescence is meant that extended period 
from the beginning of pubescence until the indi- 
vidual has reached the period of fullest physical 
development. It usually begins at about the age 
of twelve in girls and continues until about the 
age of twenty or more. With boys the beginning 
and end is a couple of years later. Some think the 
period is of much shorter duration. Others hold 
that it is more extended. All agree that it is one. 
of nature’s most marked progressive periods. All 
in all it is the most wonderful period in human 
life. It is the time of nature’s regeneration. It 
is a second birth, no less wonderful than the first. 
Out of the boy or girl it makes the man or the 
woman. At this time boys and girls are apt to 
stop playing with eachother and begin to consider 
their social relations in an entirely different light. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PERIOD. 


Much of future sorrow has its beginning in the 
mistakes and false teaching of this time. Now is 
the time to teach the necessity of saving one’s 
strength and self-respect. Too many have learned 
instead, the means of destroying vitality and of 
wasting time and energy. Of all times, this is 
the time for teaching the most careful economy of 
all the forces of life. 

The savages of this and other countries appre- 
ciate the importance of this time in the life of their 
children. They, therefore, bring the most solemn 
influences to bear upon their young men during 
these critical years. The Greeks gave special at- 
tention to these years. The Romans developed, 
during this period the natural desire to fight. 
At this time the Greeks, Catholics, Lutherans, and 
other churches confirm. During these years the 
most conversions are made. It is the time when 
all-powerful sympathy, warmed by the rich trans- 
forming blood, exerts its strongest influence. The 
child becomes more susceptible to the influence of 
those older than himself, if the influence is prop- 
erly exerted without antagonizing him. He be- 


*Copyrighted 1904, by William J. Shearer. 
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comes interested in the future ina way he has 
never been before. 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL CHANGES. 


At the beginning of adolescence there are many 
marked changes which may be noticed by even 
the less observant. The boy’s muscles become 
larger and firmer. The voice changes to a deeper 
tone. The stature increases rapidly. The hair on 
the face becomes apparent. The changes taking 
place in the girl are equally important; the en- 
largement of the figure being the most marked. 
She is also apt to become nervous and irritable. 
The internal changes are equally important. The 
brain ceases to grow, tho it continues to increase 
in weight. The arteries increase in size one-third. 
The temperature rises one degree. 

Great as are the changes in the body during 
these years, the mental changes are, perhaps, 


even greater. The child no longer satisfied with | 


learning thru the senses, begins to reflect upon 
what is seen and heard. For the first time ob- 
jects and events are seen in their proper relation. 
New and old emotions spring forth full grown, 
and enthusiasm holds sway. The individual- 
ity beeomes more apparent. Indeed, the whole 
mental life seems lighted by a new flame. The 
parent or teacher who can discover this creative 
spark at the right time may be able to fan it into 
such a flame as will make gloriously bright a great 
life as poet, artist, musician, or statesman. This 
is the time to study carefully each boy and help 
each determine for what trade or profession he is 
best suited. This is the best time to learn a for- 
eign language, as the verbal memory is now 
strongest. Now is the time to learn memory 
gems, which may influence the whole life. 

Before this age is the best time to train a child 
to listen to the still small voice of conscience, 
which will guide him aright thru life. Omit this 
lesson now, and it will never be learned as it should 
be. During this period it will be easy to develop 
a love for others, and a personal responsibility for 


‘moral acts, tho stubborn doubts will constantly 


rise. 
CHANGE IN IDEALS. 

During this important period there is also a 
great change in ideals. As before stated, the boy 
and girl lives for a time the life of a great poet, 
musician, or statesman. It is the time of hero 
worship. If wecan but teach them to admire 
these ideals it will not be hard to lead them to try 
to imitate them, for it is a very short step from 
admiration to imitation. . Is it not to be regretted 
that so many boys pass thru this period without 
having any male teacher who meets their ideal? 

We have seen that adolescence is bounded by 
pubescence and manhood. During this time some 
one has said, ‘‘ The boy is not only a Persian in his 
love for war, a Hindu in his dreams, and a Hebrew 
in his business sense, but he rapidly comes down 
thru the millenniums and reaches the days of Bay- 
ard, Sigfried, and Launcelot.’’ 

Of more vital importance than other changes 
are those affecting the moral nature of the child 
passing thru this trying stage. At this time all 
temptations exert their strongest influences. 
While this is the case, if care is taken, even the 
most selfish may be developed into self-sacrificing 
boys or girls. If properly understood their worst 
tendencies may now be replaced by those.which 
jo work for the happiness of themselves and 

thers. 
DANGERS OF ADOLESCENCE. 

What shall be said of the dangers of this per- 
iod? Every learned person, tho not a physician, 
knows that there are grave dangers here. Ina 
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vague way many know that about this time all the 
fiercest passions of the soul strive for mastery. 
Now is the time that boys discover the changes 
taking place and learn awful habits. In very 
many cases these habits are found in those in 
whom it is least expected. Not so often in those 
of rough manners, or in the ignorant and pro- 
fane, or in those fond of manly sports and of 
od company of others, as in the opposites of all 
these. 

If ever a child needs an intelligent, interested 
parent it is at this time. God pity the boy or girl 
who, at this time has none such! There may be 
some excuse for the parent who, thru ignorance 
fails to provide that counsel and instruction which, 
if it is withheld, is apt to result in most ruinous 
habits. For the parent who shirks his duty there 
is none. 

FALSE MODESTY IN PARENTS. 

Many who read this article may question the 
propriety of speaking of these matters. But are 
they not of great importance? Is there not too much 
ignorance of these important matters? Are the par- 
ents not the ones whose duty it is to speak? Have 
we any right to remain quiet upon the dangers of 
this period, while because of ignorance our chil- 
dren are ruining their happiness for the life that is 
as well as the life that is to come? 

Surely it is the duty of parents to give instruc- 
tion upon these matters, either by talks on the 
subject, by placing a.sensible book in their hands, 
or by sending the boy or girl to have a talk with 
the family physician. If the physician is a man 
of judgment he will present the matter in such a 
way as to show that there is no reason for con- 
cealing the truths which mean so much to each 
one. Great care must be taken in the selection of 
books bearing on this subject, as most of those 
printed are the writings of “‘ quacks,’’ and are not 
safe to be in the hands of either the old or the 
young. 

IGNORANCE WILL NOT SAVE. 

Many parents who think of these matters hope 
that ignorance of them may save the child from 
the terrible results. But it is a vain hope and one 
of the greatest mistakes of the present generation. 
Almost everyone can call to mind sufficient proof 
that such is the case. 

Is it proper modesty which prevents our speak- 
ing of these matters or is it the most disastrous 
kind of folly? If we do not see that they have a 
proper knowledge of these things, is it not certain 
that the vulgar, false ideas of impure associates 
will be absorbed by them and do great harm? 
Then let us teach them the truth that dissipation 
during adolescence means results which are cer- 
tainly terrible in their effects upon the moral, men- 
tal, and physical natures. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ADOLESCENT. 


What about the management of the adolescent? 
It is indeed a hard question, doubly hard because 
no general rulecan be given. What will apply to 
one may be of little use in other cases. Many 
have asked the writer for explicit directions. One 
mother from Newark was deeply grieved over the 
actions of her boy. She had done what most of 
us are apt to do. She had magnified her boy’s 
mistakes, and if the boy’s temperament was what 
her description indicated her method of manage- 
ment was the opposite of what it should have been. 

During this period a parent should not hesitate 
to greatly change the method of management. 
More than at any other time is there great need of 
much patience and the deepest sympathy. - More 
than at any other time should the parent endeavor 
to have the child makea confidant of both parents. 
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By consulting children on some subjects they may 
be led to talk more freely to their parents. 

_ At this time there may be good reason for re- 
linquishing absolute authority. If the training 
has been anything like what it should have been 
this will be perfectly safe. If it has not been of 
the right kind, harshness will now be of little 
value. It will only tend to estrange and drive out 
of home into the cold world. There comes a time 
in the life of nearly every boy when he is tempted 
to run away from home. Many are tempted, and 
not a few do commit suicide. While hard to man- 
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age they will generally respond to the treatment 
prompted by love. Trying to repress adolescents 
by any other means is like sitting on a safety-valve. 

The first years of adolescence are those of fer- 
ment. From sixteen to eighteen the crisis is 
reached. After that comes a period of reconstruc- 
tion. The greatest trouble comes during the 
crisis. _ Happy the parent who can help the child 
over this time. Safely past the crisis, there will 
be continual improvement. Storm clouds will 
pass away, and the peaceful sunshine will take 
their place. 





The Profescdvnal aed! Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Salaries in South Dakota. 


The committee on wages for South Dakota, of 
which Mr. O. W. Coursey was chairman and State 
Supt. George W. Nash secretary, held its first 
meeting May 25, 1904. Plans for securing in- 
formation were discussed, and it was agreed to ap- 
portion the fifty-three organized counties of the 
state among the various members of the commit- 
tee, according to the geographical position of each. 
The following report of work done and results tab- 
ulated was published in the County Superinten- 
dents’ Monthly for January. 

The committee decided to have blanks printed 
for distribution by its members calling for the de- 
sired information, as follows: . 

A set of 600 blanks, relative to doctors, lawyers, 
and preachers, asking for data concerning their 
collegiate training, professional experience, and 
average salaries received for periods of five years 
each, for service in South Dakota. A set of 600 
blanks requesting information from mechanics, 
clerks, and accountants, with regard to the length 
of time they had followed their occupations in 
South Dakota, the average number of months they 
had been employed each year, and average salaries 
for periods of five years each. A set of 800 blanks 
to be distributed among the teachers of the state, 
including rural and grade teachers, principals of 
high schools, city superintendents, and college pro- 
fessors, calling for information relative to their 
scholastic training, grades of certificates held, 
number of years they had followed the profession 
in South Dakota, position held and length of ser- 
vice in each, and their average salaries for five- 
year periods. 

Comparison of Salaries. 
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*Estimated. 


Each member of the committee took hold of the 
work and pushed it thoroly and systematically in 
his respective district. After many disappoint- 
ments and a great deal of hard work, 617 replies 
were received from which the tabulations and de- 
ductions given in table No. 1 were made. 

The teachers used in table No. 1 represent four 
classes—college graduates, normal graduates, high 
school graduates, and non-graduates. The sepa- 
rate average earning power of each, from which 
per No. 1 was made, is given in the following 
table: 

Comparison of Teachers’ Earnings. 























TABLE No. 2. 
3 AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED 
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t s yeais five years | five years 
Coliege graduates........| 58 | $553.05 | $679.74 | $814.74 
Normal graduates........ 82 | 321.07 436.56 570.05 
High school graduates..| 97 |} 215.03 314.16 426.69 
Non-graduates............ 'g2}} 193.17 | 223.43 | 294.89 








By looking over this table it will be seen that 
the earning power of college graduates begins ear- 
lier than normal graduates. The ratio of increase 
between the first two periods is $11.20 more for 
college graduates than for normal graduates, while 
the average between the two last periods is only 
$1.51 in favor of college graduates. This must 
not be construed to mean that all college gradu- 
ates earn on an average only $1.51 more, per an- - 
num, during their third five years of employment 
after leaving school, than normal graduates, but 
only those who engage in teaching. A very large 
per cent. of normal graduates enter the teaching 
profession, while only a comparatively small num- 
ber of college graduates take up the work. _ 

In order to demonstrate the difference in the 
average earning power of those who pursue higher 
education and those who do not, the college and 
normal graduates have been averaged together, 
and the high school and non-graduates as shown 
in table No. 3. 

The preceding statistics must be accepted as 
quite accurate when we consider the ability, equip- 
ment, and varied employment of the different 
teachers making up the 319 used as a basis for de- 
ducing the above conclusions. They include the 


salaries of college professors, city superinten- 
dents, high school principals, grade and rural 
teachers. 

Life diplomas are held by ten of them, two from 
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Missouri, one from Indiana, four from South Da- 
kota, two from Michigan, and one from Nebraska. 
State certificates are held by ninety-one, first 
grade certificates by seventy-nine, second grade 
certificates by 108, and third grade certificates by 


Earning Power of Higher and Lower Education. 
TaBLE No. 3 





AVERAGE SALARIES RECEIVED 


CLASSES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


OF TEACHERS 





First Second Third 
five years five years. five years 








College and normal 


graduates $692.39 


$437.06 | $558.15 


High school and 


non-graduates . 360.79 


204 10 268.79 





Increased y’rly earnings 
in favor of higher Edu’n 


$232.96 $289.36 





$331.60 





eleven, while twenty hold none. The last item is 
explained by the fact that twenty college profes- 
sors and primary teachers, each of whom is ex- 
empt from holding a certificate, under the law, 
were included in the report. 


Men Teachers. 


_ The scarcity of men teachers in South Dakota 
is one of our educational drawbacks. The follow- 
ing comparison of percentages between South 
Dakota and the United States, taken from the re- 
port issued by the Government Bureau of Educa- 
tion, shows a condition for which the wage prob- 
lem is directly responsible: 


Percentage of Men Teachers. 
TaBe. No. 4 





SOUTH DAKOTA UNITED STATES 


41 
29 
20 
23 


PIN 


The Men’s Welfare Club. 


The National Cash Register Company has long 
een noted for having, at Dayton, Ohio, the model 
factory of the world. The account of the conven- 
lences which surround its employes, the success- 
ful efforts it has made to beautify 
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ment a movement which has already accomplished 
good results, and from which it is difficult to esti- 
mate the advantages which may accrue in the 
future. 

In the early days of 1904, Mr. Patterson, at a 
mass meeting of the employes in Assembly hall, 
suggested that it might be an excellent thing if the 
men of the forces would organize for the purpose 
of promoting all good civic interests. The sugges- 
tion was taken up enthusiastically, and on the fol- 
lowing day the members of the several depart- 
ments met and elected three representatives each. 
These representative, who numbered 174, per- 
fected their organization, which is known as the 
Men’s Welfare Work league, with the objects, 
first of doing welfare work among factory em- 
ployes, so that the working condition of factory 
people may be improved, and secondly, of doing 
general welfare work in Dayton, particularly in 
improving and extending the system of public edu- 
cation, with the ambition that Dayton shall possess 
the best school system possible. 

In pursuance of its object of aiding the schools 
of Dayton, the league sent a committee to visit 
Indianapolis and report on the school system in 
operation in that city. The committee seems to 
have been very intelligent and to have conducted 
its investigations in an exceptionally thoro and 
practical manner, if one may judge from their re- 
port, which is published in full in volume one of 
the Men’s Welfare, the quarterly magazine pub- 
lished by the league. 

But the league is intensely practical, and while 
the report on conditions in Indianapolis was of in- 
terest and value, the ideas engendered by it could 
not be allowed to rest there. The school committee 
of the league took up the matter and began to de- 
vise ways and means whereby some of the features 
observed in the schools of the Indiana capital 
might be copied in Dayton. 

An opening was found by the announcement 
that there would be a parents’ meeting at the Wy- 
oming street school, which is located only a few 
blocks from the National Cash Register factory. 
The committee attended that meeting and told it 
briefly of what had been observed in Indianapolis. 
It was soon ascertained that those composing the 
gathering wee heartily in sympathy with the de- 
signs of the committee. 

To attempt to carry out its plans, the committee 
decided to give an old-fashioned picnic at the Day- 
ton Fair Grounds, to which the members of the 
league and others could come, bringing their bas- 
kets and spending the entire day. It was not ex- 
pected that the funds derived from this picnic would 
be sufficient to equip the Wyoming street school 
with a complete gymnasium and kitchen, so con- 





the city of Dayton seem more like 
the prophecies of a golden age 
than occurrences taking place in 
the business world of to-day. But 
the active mind at the head of this 
company is continually planning 
new methods of benefiting those 
who work together to produce the 
company’s output. Last sun\mer 
Mr. Patterson gave to his em- 
ployes a free trip to the St. Louis 
exposition, as a pure matter of 
education, he said, from which he 
expected in time to reap a sub- 
stantial return in their increased 
efficiency. 
During the last year there was 
also gotten under way at the 
National Cash Register establish- 
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Girl Turners Giving an Exhibition. 


These children, daughters of the members of the Turngemeinde, received enthu- 
siastic plaudits from the crowd at the League picnic for their clever drilling. 
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The Turners gave the picnickers an 0 


tributions, either outright or at wholesale prices, 
were solicited from the merchants of Dayton. 
Their response was most gratifyingly generous, 
and on the day of the outing the gymnasium and 
kitchen were set up on the Fair Grounds and proved 
a most effective missionary exhibit in behalf of 
manual training. The Wyoming school having 
thus been equipped thru the instrumentality of the 
league, it can well leave the task of providing sim- 
ilar features in the other Dayton schools to the citi- 
zens of the city, confident that from the good seed 
thus sown in one school a manual training crop 
7 soon be gathered for all of Dayton’s boys and 
girls. 

Another committee of the league was sent to 
the East, where it carried on an extensive investi- 
gation into various branches of welfare work. 
[he Pratt institute in Brooklyn was visited, Col- 





portunity to see the drill for which they 
had recently been awarded the state championship. 


umbia university, the parish house 
of St. Bartholomew’s church, in 
New York, the Mills hotel, Har- 
vard university, the Y. M. C. A. 
training school at Springfield, 
Mass., and a host of factories 
scattered over New York state 
and New England, where plans 
for the bettering of the conditions 
of the working people were care- 
fully observed. The president 
of the Cash Register Company 
smoothed the way for the com- 
mittee by procuring for it letters 
of introduction whenever it de- 
sired to interview an individual 
or inspect a plant, and an inter- 
esting summary of the commit- 
tee’ s investigations was printed 
in volume one of the Men’s Wel- 
fare along with the result of the 
Indianapolis trip. 

Soon after the return of this 
committee, and as one result of its labors, an ath- 
letic field near the factory was purchased by the 
National Cash Register employes, and upon it dur- 
ing the past summer the various athletic organiza- 
tions among the men have played their favorite 
games. This field has been a constant source of 
pleasure to both the participants and those of the 
men whose role is only that of spectators. 

The National Cash Register Company has estab- 
lished a library on the first floor of Building No. 1. 
This contains the standard works of English liter- 
ature, the best of recent fiction, and books dealing 
with present-day conditions of life. The current 
magazines are to be found here also. A librarian 
is always in attendance, and any employe may use 
the library freely for reference, and may take out 
a current magazine, provided that it is returned 
the next day. A charge of one cent a week is 














Wyoming Street School Garden, Dayton. 


This school was equipped with a gymnasium and cooking outfit by the Welfare League. 
with pupils at work, were modeled after the N. C. R. Boys’ Gardens. 


The gardens shown in the picture» 








Gymnasium in Indianapolis School. 


made for books used for home reading. The pub- 
lic libraries are often inconveniently located for a 
busy factory man, and it is sorrowfully to be re- 
marked that frequently they close at hours which 
lock the benetit of their shelves from the laboring 
classes. The library right in the factory makes 
the opportunity for profitable reading easy, and 
after eating their luncheon in the company dining 
rooms, many of the employes spend the rest of 
their noon hour in the picturesque surroundings of 
the reading-room, and return at one o’clock to their 
afternoon labor refreshed both in mind and body. 
When the league held a general meeting in May, 
and the reports of committees were read, it ap- 
peared that a goodly amount of work in various 
fields had been accomplished. A contribution of 
about one hundred dollars to forward the work of 
the Dayton vacation schvols was concurred in. It 
was heard with considerable satisfaction that a 
delegation had waited on the municipal board of 
education, and had asked it to raise by one mill the 
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tax levy for school purposes. Af- 
ter arguments submitted by the 
delegation, the board acquiesced, 
and the finance committee of the 
board petitioned the board of re- 
view for the increase. If the 
board of review grants the re- 
quest, Dayton’s schools will have 
$47,000 more available next year, 
which ought to enable the system 
to be much improved. 

A number of other pieces of 
work, done or projected, were 
approved of, but as they relate 
to matters concerning the im- 
provement of Dayton exclusively 
and would hardly be understood 
by non-residents, they will not be 
treated of here. Suffice it to say 
that the Men’s Welfare league 
has shown itself active and withal 
most practical in advancing the 
interests of the employes of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
and of all the citizens of Dayton, and realizing 
that knowledge is the foundation of all welfare, has 
been particularly concerned over any plan within 
its power of raising the utility of the public school 
system. Such organizations as the league are a 
cheerful augury of the times, and encourage one 
in-an optimism which has its basis on facts, not 
that silly optimism which closes its eyes to the 
Goths and Vandals that stand ready to pounce upon 
our fabric of civilized life, and because doubt in- 
volves the labor of a mental process, blindly hopes 
for the best. 


BPI 


Let childhood be as free of sorrows as human 
endeavor can keep it. Rather be blind to the lesser 
failings of your pupils than cause grief unneces- 
sarily to a single child. It is a goud rule to treat 
everyone as you yourself would want to be 
treated by Him in Whose place you stand as an 
educator. 














McKinley High School Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


This is one of the tinest high school buildings in the country. 


nerstone was laid in November, 1902. The building was opened for occupancy last year. 


Located in the southern part of the city of St. Louis. 


Cor- 
The cost for construction and 


equipment was about $485,000. William Taussig, President of the Board of Education; F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction; William B. Ittner, Commissioner of School Buildings. 
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Notes of New Books. 


New Second Music Reader, by James M. McLaughlin and 
W. W. Gilchrist.—This book continues the work begun in 
the ‘‘ New First Music Reader’’ and presents material for 
a one-year music course. It may be used in the fourth or 
fifth grades. The book is the result of a careful study of 
the child’s intellectual and emotional] nature, of child melody 
and poetry, and of practical school environment. It con- 
tains many new songs and new poems, every one of which 
has received the approval of the ablest critics as well as 
teachers. Leading American composers and poets are well 
represented. Part I. introduces, thru exercises and songs, 
a simple review of the preceding work. Part II. presents, 
by means of exercises and songs, a unique ~ for develop- 
ing four equal sounds to the beat. Part III. presents, thru 
exercises and songs, sharp fourth and flat seventh in the 
nine keys and in the five kinds of time. Part IV. consists 
of two-part songs and exercises carried thru the nine keys. 
(Ginn R Company, Boston. Price, 30 cents; by mail, 35 
cents.) 








In the preparation of the Grammar School Arithmetic, 
Prof. David Eugene Smith, of Columbia university, has kept 
in mind several necessary facts and principles, that render 
the book one especially to be desired. In the sequence of 
topics, he follows the plan adopted in the author’s Primary 
Arithmetic, that of recognizing the value of the various 
courses of study in use in different parts of the a 
The author recognizes the fact that schools differ so.widely 
in the arrangement of grades that no boundaries can be set 
after the fourth school year. Algebra and geometry are 
taught in different ways and proportions. It is therefore 
assumed that whenever these studies are to be taught as 
such, separate books for this purpose are more satisfactory. 
In the selection of problems his aim has been to touch the 
actual life of the country at this time, to give correct ideas 
about business customs of to-day, to embody the mathe- 
matical principles in interesting and instructive groups of 
problems, to arouse the interest of pupils in the story of our 
national resources and industries, etc. The pictures aid in 
the understanding of certain relations, and are often helpful 
in suggesting simple material for the teacher’s use. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston.) 


School Civics, by Frank David Boynton, superintendent of 
schools, Ithaca, N. Y.—This volume is the result of a de- 
mand by teachers of civics thruout the country for a text- 
book that is something more than a catalog of facts. Great 
care has been taken to make it historically accurate and also 
accurate in its descriptions of existing institutions. It is a 
simple, straightforward story of the origin and development 
of government in general and of our own government in par- 
ticular. The book not only sets the vital principles of our 
institutions in the clearest light, but shows them as they are 
in actual practice. Altho the book is elementary in charac- 
ter, intended for pupils of grammar school and high school 
age, it is complete and thoroly down to date, including the 
reorganization of the cabinet, and the changed duties of the 
various secretaries caused by the creation of a new depart- 
ment. It contains a carefully selected bibliography of the 
whole subject, together with special bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter referring by chapters, pages, and par- 
agraphs to the treatment of the same topics by other writers. 
Each chapter is followed by a series of carefully edited ques- 
tions. (Cinn & Company, Boston. Price, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10.) 


The notable feature of the Riverside Graded Song Book by 
William M. Lawrence is the high literary quality of the se- 
lections. The author of this work has evidently gone on the 
principle that if children are to learn songs they shouldlearn 
something worth while, both as to words and music, for we 
observe that many famous composers are represented. The 
book is in two parts—Part I. for primary and intermediate 
grades and Part II. for grammar grades. In these books are 
words set to music from Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Eugene Field, Shakespeare, Burns, Stevenson, Ten- 
nyson, Scott, Emerson, and many others as well or almost as 
well known in the world of letters. Thirty-four of these 
songs relate to history, myth, and fable; there are forty 
national and folk songs, and sixty songs of nature and the 
seasons. The books are made for those who seek to relate 
singing more closely and vitally to the general work of the 


school. Such teachers will not use music merely for variety 
or relaxation, but will take up songs with the definite pur- 
art 


= of fitting them into the general study-scheme. In 

. a marked feature is the +s number of songs embodying 
myth, legend, and fable. In Part II. there is a very large 
number of patriotic and folk-songs of many lands that will 
vitalize and enrich the study of geography; also many songs 
that have a direct and important historical bearing, and 
many that have a high literary value. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
en ed Boston. Pri¢e, each part, 40 cents, net, post- 
paid. 
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Elements of Mechanical Drawing, by Gardner C. Anthony, 
A.M.—The extended use of the Pecknical Drawing Series 
has necessitated a very complete revision of this book, re- 
sulting in some radical changes. The folding plates have 
been abandoned and the illustrations are now printed with 
the text. The number and variety of problems have been 
increased, and include many of a practical character suitable 
for elementary courses, all of which have received the test 
of the class-room. The method for — drawings by 
leaving the construction lines in pencil, neither inking nor 
erasing them, has been found efficient. The third angle 
method of projection is used exclusively, in accordance with 
the best modern practice. Thesubject of graphics is taught 
ee —— of expression. (D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
n. 


The Art. Crafts for Beginners, by Frank G. Sanford, 
director of the arts and crafts department of Chautauqua.— 
The author tells simply and helpfully how to begin and ad- 
vance in design, wood-working, pyrography, sheet-metal 
working, leather work, bookbinding, clay modeling, basketry, 
and bead work. The craftwork in this book, while of such 
a nature as will appeal to amateurs, is arranged in progres- 
sive lessons of increasing difficulty, so that it may easily be 
adapted to school conditions. Many of the objects illustrated 
and developed in the lessons have been successfully worked 
out by seventh and eighth-grade and high school students. 
The treatment is terse, careful, and suggestive, and the 
illustrations, by the author, all that could i desired. ¢The 
porns Company, New York. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 9 
cents. 


A First Book of Algebra, by Supt. John W. Hopkins of 
Galveston and P. H. Underwood of Ball high school, Gal- 
veston.—This book introduces the young student to the 
study of algebra, particularly those portions of algebra 
which are indispensable in the study of geometry, mensura- 
tion, physics, and chemistry as pursued insecondary schools. 
It is an outgrowth of class-room experience, lays stress on 
fundamental principles, and fully illustrates those principles. 
As far as the authors know, this is the first beginners’ book 
that graphically illustrates the fundamental rules, funda- 
mental laws and facts, and incidentally brings out in bold 
relief the essential connection between arithmetic, algebra, 
and concrete geometry. Every point which has been found 
to give trouble to the young learner is dealt with in a way 
to bring into play the perception powers of the student. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


A Health Primer for Elementary Schools, by Walter H. 
Coleman.—This is an attempt to aid pupils at the stage 
when they pass from mere reading books to the study of 
text-books. The subject is treated in the most elementary 
way, and yet there are few points connected with physiolo- 
gy and hygiene that are not touched upon. The matter is 
presented in so simple a way and so skilfully interwoven 
with the facts of every-day life that we do not see how the 
pupils could help being charmed by the book. The chief ob- 
ject of the volumeis to encourage love of health andstrength, 
simple living, and respect for the sacredness of natural in- 
stincts. The illustrations are numerous. It is a very hand- 
some little book. (The Macmillan Company New York.) 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, twentieth century 
edition, revised.—This is the text-book which presents the 
system of shorthand writing invented by Sir Isaac Pitman, 
who in 1837 published his first treatise on the art. It is so 
well known that it is hardly necessary to call attention to 
its features. The Isaac Pitman system is very widely used 
in courts, legislative assemblies, and business offices. In 
fact, its hold on the commercial world seems to be growing 
stronger every year. The student of this system has the 
advantageof a vast amount of literature printed in short-hand 
text, by the reading of which he can extend his literary 
knowledge, while at the same time increasing his ability to 
recognize short-hand forms. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. Price $1.50.) 


The Felmley and Shutts Arithmetics, Book I., by Presi- 
dent David Felmley, of the Illinois State Normal university, 
and George C. Shutts, of the Whitewater (Wis.) State Nor- 
mal school.—The authors recognize the fact that arithmetic 
consists of two kinds of subject-matter—abstract processes 
and concrete problems. The processes are tools of no value 
in themselves; they are only valuable as they can be used to 
accomplish work. Each of the processes should be applied 
as soon as learned in the working out of concrete problems. 
The problems should be graded, but rarely classified, for the 
solution should be wholly the pupil’s own. The plan of the 
book is based on the truth that in the primary school, when 
the verbal memory is the best, the fundamental memory 
facts, the tables, should be learned. The work is designed 
for first and second grade pupils. The order of the work has 
been planned to meet the needs of the child mind, gradually 
increasing in difficulty as the mind grows. Much work with 
the ruler, scissors, blocks, and splints is required, because 
mathematical results worked out in this way by the pupil 
are more easily remembered. (Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago and New York.) 
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A Primer is the first of a series of handsome books called 
the Folk-Lore Readers, by Eulalie Osgood Grover. It is a 
most successful attempt to make a k that is at once 
handsome, interesting to the child, and pedagogically sound. 
There are a series of ea stories about the House 
that Jack Built, Jack and Jill, Mary and her Lamb, Little 
Boy Blue, Santa Claus, and other characters that figure in 
the child’s imaginative world. It will be seen that the 
primer is based on simple nursery rhymes already familiar 
to the child. This leaves his attention free for mastering 
the technical difficulties of reading and gives him the pleasure 
of meeting familiar “ogre on the printed page. There are 
frequent lessons in dialog to secure natural expression. The 
book has a vocabulary of 279 words and is illustrated in 
colors by Margaret Ely Webb. (Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover, Chicago and Boston. Cloth, 112 pp.; 30 cents.) 


In the Days of Shakespeare is a personal picture, by Tudor 
Jenks, of Shakespeare at Stratford and in London, based 
on the best knowledge available regarding his life and times. 
There is a freshness and vividness about the narrative of 
his life that makes it very pleasing. By thus becoming ac- 
quainted with the personality of the poet, one is better able 
to appreciate his works. No attempt is made to examine 
disputed questions, nor to comment critically upon the plays 
except as they help us to know the times and the man, or 
the circumstances that affected his treatment of the themes 
he chose. The frontispiece is McMonnier’ statue of Shakes- 
peare in the Library of Congress. (A. S. Barnes & Compa- 
ny, New York.) 


Katharine Beebe has embodied a largeshare of the experi- 
ence she has had along practical educational lines in a book 
entitled Kindergarten Activities. It is a complete outline 
of work outside of the gifts and occupations; tells what to 
have the children do Saber school;’’ how to keep up the 
calendars; gives special instructions as to music, games, 
pictures, uses of sand, cutting work, construction work, cele- 
brations, gardening, excursions, etc. As the book covers a 
field not usually discussed in kindergarten books, it isa good 
volume to have on hand, in order that suggestions may be 
drawn from it on these important topics. (The Saalfield 
Publishing Company, Akron, Ohio. Cloth, 12mo., $1.00.) 


The Parliamentary Pathfinder, a quick reference manual 
of rules of order for the government of deliberate assemblies 
according to American parliamentary law and practice, by 
William H. Bartlett.—The novelty of this work lies not in 
the matter contained in it, but in the manner in which it is 
presented. In the text the aim, effect, and form of each of 
the common parliamentary motions and the governing rules 
are given, the topics being arranged in alphabetical order, 
for ready reference and consultation, while the most import- 
ant rules are summarized in the Quick Reference Chart on 
pages VI.-VII., which enables one to answer, in an instant, 
any one of several parliamentary questions. In the prepar- 
ation of the book the principal authorities have beer con- 
sulted, the points on which they differ noted, and the usage 
adopted which has the greatest weight of authority. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses is the 
expressive title of a school song book prepared by Harry 
Carleton Eldridge. He has had long experience as instructor 
and supervisor of music in the public schools, and enjoys 
wide popularity because of the great success of his operas, 
cantatas, and other peg rage In the preparation of this 
book he has used all of this valuable experience, and has 
produced a work that fits its purpose with glove-like exact- 
ness. It contains songs for all seasons. The special days 
are well provided for. There are morning songs, songs of 
inspiration and help, songs of nature andlife; also an abund- 
ance of melodious new songs, almost all of which are Mr. 
Eldridge’s own productions prepared expressly for this work. 
Every song in the book is singable. The words are lively 
and sensible and the music harmonious and pleasing. 
(March Brothers, Lebanon, O. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 
per dozen, postpaid.) 


A volume of the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
been prepared by Elizabeth Lee for the Standard English 
Classic Series in order to introduce students of English liter- 
ature in higher schools to the work of the greatest British 
woman poet. In this book her learning and wide reading 
are illustrated by such poems as ‘‘The Vision of Poets’’ and 
‘*Wine of Cyprus ’’; her power of sustained lyrical expres- 
sion, by such poems as ‘‘ Cowper’s Grave ’’ and some of the 
‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’; her view of woman’s 
place and influence in the scheme of the universe, by the 
passages from ‘‘A Drama of Exile’’; her sympathy with 
oppression wd ‘*The Cry of the Children,’’ and her love of 
nature by other selections. Twenty-three poems are given 
entire, besides extracts from the longer ones. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. Price, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents.) 


Scrofula, with its swollen glands, running sores, inflamed eyelids, cutaneous 
eruptions, yields to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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A. B. C. Adoptions. 


The following jare a few from the vast host of adoptions 
of its books lately reported by the American Book Company: 

State Normal School, Albion, Ida.—Kimball’s English 
Sentences, Seeley’s History of Education. 

State Normal School, Moorhead, Minn. —Hoadley’s Physics. 

State Normal School, Marquette, Mich.—Hallech’s Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Atwater, O., Moore’s Commercial Arithmetic and Hal- 
lech’s English Literature; Findley, O.; New English Reader; 
Vincinnes, Ind., Steps in English; Hamilton, O., New Eng- 
lish Reader, and Eggleston’s First Book of American History. 

The following books have each been adopted in a number 
of towns, the best known of which have been here selected: 

New Education Readers—Ypsilanti, Mich., La Salle, Ill., 
Beloit, Wis., La Crosse, Wis., and Houghton, Mich. 

Baldwin’s Readers—East Moline, Ill, Delavan, Wis., and 
Lewistown, IIl. 

Progressive Readers—Mineral Point, Wis., Seneca, IIl., 
and Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Overton’s Physiology—East Moline, IIl., South Wayne, 
Ind., and Sparta, Wis. 

Steps-in English—Alpena, Mich., Appleton, Wis., and 
Janesville, Wis.- ~ ~ 
~McMaster’s History of the United States— Calumet, Mich., 
Delavan, Wis., and Wausaukee, Wis. 

Morton’s Geography—Calumet, Mich., Henderson, IIl., 
and Spooner, Wis. 

Natural Geography—Deerfield, Mich., East Moline, Ih, 
and Sparta, Wis. 

Chancellor’s Arithmetic— Quincy, III. 

Werner’s Arithmetic—Lansing, Mich., East Moline, IIl., 
and Danville, Ill. 

Milne’s Arithmetic—Galien, Mich., 
and Wittenberg, Wis. 

Steps in English—Cheyenne, Wyo., Sheridan, Wyo., and 
Rawlins, Wyo. 

Rice’s Rational Speller—Alpena, Mich., East Moline, IIl., 
and Athens, Wis. 

Modern Speller—Georgetown, Ill., Delavan, Wis., and 
Menomonie, Wis. 

The following places and schools of importance have 
adopted the mentioned books: 

Plattsmouth, Neb.— Steps in English. 

Red Cloud, Neb.— Steps in English. 

Grand Island, Neb.—Barnes’ Vertical Copy-Book. 

Parkston, S. D.- Progressive Spellers. 

Manitoba, Can.—Hallech’s English Literature, Hallech’s 
Psychology, and Rice’s Spellers. 

illlston, S. D.--Natural Geography, Baldwin’s Readers, 
Milne’s Arithmetic, Metcalf’s Grammars, and Overton’s 
Physiologies. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—Steps in English and McNeill’s Mental 
Arithmetic. 

State Normal School, Madison, S. D.—Rice’s Spellers, 
Natural Geography, and Eggleston’s New Century History. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy-Books. » 

Winona, Minn.—Baird’s Arithmetic, Eggleston’s New 
Century History. 

Fergus Falls, Minn.— Hall’s Arithmetic Primer, and Cur- 
tiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy-Books. 

Duluth, Minn.—White’s History Outlines. 

Little Falls, Mich.—New Education Readers. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Baldwin’s Readers Werner’s Arithme- 
tic, McMaster’s History of the United States, Metcalf’s 
Grammar, and Natural Music. 

Wyandotte, Indian Terr.—Baldwin’s Readers, American 
Word Book, Natural Geography, Milne’s Arithmetic, Met- 
calf’s Grammar, McMaster’s History of the United States, 
and Barnes’ Vertical Copy-Books. — 

Sayre, Okla.—Baldwin’s Readers, McMaster’s History of 
the United States, and Overton’s Physics. : 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Funderberg’s First Reader. 

Guthrie, Okla.—New Education Reader. 

Pueblo, Colo.—New Harmonic Music, Steps in English. 

ee Colo.—Progressive Readers. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—Overton’s Physiologies. 


OPI 
Books Under Way. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Lamprecht’s What Is — 

United States nergy by Prof. Edward Channing of 
of Harvard University, Vol. I. 

The Horse, by Prof. I. P. Roberts. (Rural Science Series.) 

Calkins’ Introduction to Psychology, new edition. 

History of the United States, by Prof. Henry W. EI- 
son, in five volumes, illustrated. 


Allyn & Bacon. 


The Ancient World, by Willis Moran West, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Virgil’s Aeneid, Bks. I-VI, by,Prof. Charles E. Bennett 
of Cornell university. 


Menomonie, Wis., 
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Preparatory Latin Writer, by Prof. Charles E. Bennett of 
Cornell university. 

Advanced Latin Composition by Prof. H. C. Nutting of 
the University of California. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Elementary Physics, a new volume of Lippincott’s Educa- 
tional series, and a graded speller, all to be issued in the 
spring. 

A. S. Barnes & Company. 

The Right Life and How to Live It, by Henry H. Stimson. 

The New Knowledge, by Robert K. Duncan. 

In the Days of Milton, by Tudor Jenks. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen, Book One. Edited by Martha 
Hale Shackford, of Wellesley college. 
Edited by H. A. 


Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. 
Davidson. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Edited by H. A. Davidson. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 
Felmley and Shutts Arithmetic, Book II. 
Pease and Lawrence Choral Song Book. 


Sabin’s Ear and Eye Spelling Book. 
Daulton’s Autobiography of a Butterfly. 


BPX 
School Law. 


Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


Text-Book Law in Alabama. 


Action taken in Alabama with regard to text-books was based 
upon a petition to compel school authorities to admit a pupil 
in one of the public schools of Birmingham, and to — 
the use by him of certain books with a view of testing the 
validity of the ‘‘ Uniform Text-Book Law.’’ It was shown 
that the books attempted to be used by the pupil were iden- 
tical in matter and authority with those adopted by the text- 
book commission, which are supplied by the American Book 
Company, except that they did not have the contract or ex- 
change price printed in them as provided by law. It was 
also shown that the books were not purchased at the deposi- 
tory, but of a dealer having no connection with the deposi- 
tory. The court held that the Uniform Text-Book Law, 
(1908 p. 167) provides that a contract awarded to the suc- 
cessful bidder, secures to such bidder the exclusive right to 
supply the books adopted by the school board commission to 
the patrons of the free schools ut stipulated prices, which is 
not the creating of a monopoly or special privilege prohibited 
by the constitution. Such law is not invalid on the ground 
that the contract —— for is really between the citizen 
purchaser and such bidder. (Dickson vs. Cunningham, Su- 
preme Court of Alabama, July 21, 1904.) 


The Law of School Liens in lowa. 


1. When the code (sec. 3102) provides that sub-contractors 
who furnish material for any public building not belonging 
to the state shall have a claim against the public corpora- 
tion for the value of such material, not to exceed the con- 
tract price, but the public corporation shall not be required 
to pay any such claim in any different manner from that pro- 
vided in the principal contract, the court held that when by 
a contract to build a school-house in which it was provided 
that payments shall be made as the work progressed on 
architect’s certificates, payments made to the contractor on 
certificates executed by the architect, on information fur- 
nished him by the superintendent of the building and not after 
personal investigation, were valid as against material men who 
did not file their claims as against the school district until 
after the last payment had been made to the contractor. 
The law does not authorize a lien upon the building to be 
erected nor on the funds due the contractor. 

2. When a contractor for the construction of a school- 
house abandoned the work and the school district took pos- 
session thereof (as provided in the contract), inclusive ‘‘ of 
all materials, tools, and appliances thereon,’’ and finished 
the work, the fact that certain unworked materials furnished 
to the contractor by material men were on the ground when 
the district took possession of the uncompleted work after 
the contractors’ abandonment, did not impose on the district 
a personal wpeow | therefor, on this being used in the com- 
pletion of the work. (Green Bay Lumber Company vs. In- 
dependent School District, etc., Supreme Court of Iowa, 
October 19, 1904.) 


* 


* 
Liability for Teachers’ Salaries in Indiana 


1. Where the trustees of an incorporated town contracted 
with school teachers to teach school therein, as they were 
authorized to do, the teachers so employed were entitled to 
recover damages by reason of the trustees’ breach of the 
contract of employment by abandoning control of the schools. 
And when the incorporated town was liable to certain school 
teachers for damages sustained, such liability constituted an 
‘‘indebtedness’’ within the statute providing that the right 
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of an incorporated town to abandon control of its schools 
may be exercised when the corporation ‘‘has no school in- 
debtedness.’’ (Hornbeck et al vs. Ex rel. Davidson, Court 
of Appeals of Indiana, October 5, 1904.) 

Where the school law of Indiana (Burns Ann. St. 1901, 
sec. 5989a) provides that all contracts with school teachers 
shall be in writing, and that no action shall be brought on 
any contract not made in conformity with the act, and where 
it was shown that services were rendered by a school teach- 
er under an oral employment, the court held that the teach- 
er could not recover therefor on a quantum meruit, notwith- 
standing the services were necessary, acceptable, and bene- 
ficial to the school corporation. (Lee vs. York School Twp. 


Elkhart county, Supreme Court of Indiana, October 11, 
1904.) 


* * 


* 
Law Studen. craduat d by Mandamus. 

1. A law school cannot dismiss a student, or refuse to per- 
mit him to graduate, for irregularity in attendance when it 
was understood that payment of the required fees and com- 
pletion of the work was all that was required or neces- 
sary. 

2. Mandamus will compel the reinstatement of a student 
wrongfully expelled without notice. An action for breach 
of contract is not an adequate remedy for such wrongful 
expulsion whereby the student is deprived of the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a diploma and a degree, to which, under his 
contract, he is entitled. The judgment of the trial court 
compelling his reinstatement is affirmed. (Baltimore uni- 
versity, of Baltimore, vs. Colton, Supreme Court of Mary- 
land, Vehounsr 19, 1904.) ; 

Type Studies from the Geography of the United States, by 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D.—The twenty-five type studies 
included in this volume are intended to illustrate in some de- 
tail the second stage of geography study. They introduce 
children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to the geog- 
raphy of our country. In the series of articles the physical 
features of the Hudson river, the James river, the Illinois 
river, the Upper Mississippi, etc. are set forth, and descrip- 
tions of industries and cities are given. The interest in 
these studies, in the fourth and fifth grades, where the 
have been ey worked out, can be easily imagined. 
The ‘‘Special Method in iy im ll published & the Mac- 
millan Company, works out the full course of study in geog- 
raphy in all the grades, and discusses at length the method 
of treating these types, The present volume is the execu- 
tion in details of the second step in the general plan laid 
out in the ‘‘Special Method.’’ The book has numerous 
maps and other illustrations. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


A Fellow Feeling. 
Why She Felt Lenient Towards the Drurkaid, 


A great deal depends on the point of view. A good tem- 
_— woman was led, in a very peculiar way, to revise 

er somewhat harsh judgment of the poor devil who cannot 
resist his cups and she is now the more charitable. She 
writes: 

“For nag years I was a great sufferer from asthma. 
Finally my health got so poor that I found I could not lie 
down, but walked the floor whilst others slept. 
vous I could not rest anywhere. 

‘Specialists told me I must give up the use of coffee — the 
main thing that I always thought gave me some relief. I 
consulted our family physician, and he, being a coffee fiend 
himself, told me to pay no attention to their advice. Coffee 
had such a charm for me that in passing a restaurant and 
getting a whiff of the fragrance I could not resist a cup. I 
felt very lenient towards thedrunkard who could not pass the 
saloon. Friends often urged me to try Postum, but I turned 
a deaf ear, saying, ‘That may do for ~~ to whom coffee 
is harmful, but not for me—coffeeand I will never part.’ 

‘“At last, however, I bought a pee oe of Postum, altho 
I was sure I could not drink it. prepared it as directed, 
and served it for breakfast. Well, bitter as I was against 
it, I must say that never before had I tasted a more delicious 
cup of coffee! From that day to this (more than two years) 
I have never hada desire for the old coffee. My health 
soon returned; the asthma disappeared, I began to sleep 
well, and in a short time I gained twenty pounds in weight. 

‘“One day I handed my physician the tablets he had pre- 
scribed for me, telling him Ihad no use for them. He 
stayed for dinner. When I passed him his coffee cup he re- 
marked, ‘I am glad to see you were sensible enough not to 
let yourself be persuaded that coffee was harmful. This is 
the best cup of coffee I ever drank,’ he continued; ‘the 
trouble is so few people know how to make good coffee.’ 
When he got his second cup I told him he was drinking Pos- 
tum. He was incredulous, but I convinced him, and now he 
uses nothing but Postum in his home and has greatly im- 
proved in health.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 


I got soner- 
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Procrustean Mass F.ducation. 


Dr. Maxwell has made the discovery that an as- 
tonishingly large number of pupils in the New 
York city schools are in grades far below those 
suited to their age. Achild of twelve or even 
fourteen is nothing unusual in a primary class. 
The ‘‘system ”’ laid out a school course according 
toage standards. But this same “‘system’’ presup- 
poses so many impossible things that the course is ac- 
tually suited only to children who begin at sixand at- 
tend regularly the same school until they are grad- 
uated. Any one at all acquainted with social con- 
ditions in a cosmopolitan population center of large 
proportions will understand immediately why a 
“* system ’’ of this kind should produce a shocking 
percentage of misfits. If it had been constructed 
for the special purpose of transforming normal 
children into educational abnormalities it could not 
have been more ingeniously built. New York city 
does not stand alone in its experience. Every 
large school system will reveal the same condi- 
tions more or less markedly. 

There is no doubt that the immigrant causes 
much perplexion. The shifting of the population 
also adds its quota of difficulties. Poverty, sick- 
ness, and social and pedagogical stupidity com- 
bined all help to make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Ungraded classes for fitting misfits—individuali- 
zation of instruction to the largest possible extent 
wherever needed, in other words—this is what is 
badly needed. With it, of course, and in it and 
under it must be educational wisdom. The only 
“‘system’’ worth having is one that will concen- 
trate the directing forces upon the fixing of mini- 
mum standards of results, carefully graded, and 
upon the selection and development of an efficient 
teaching force. The initial examinations of teach- 
ers should determine personal fitness and profes- 
sional equipment. The standards of results should 
be based upon broadly comprehensive research of 
a comparative nature. Next, individual responsi- 
bility should be fixed in a liberally intelligent spirit 
but with rational firmness. This would assure to 
the efficient teacher a large measure of absolutely 
necessary freedom of action. Individualization 
may then become a reality. As long as the teach- 
er’s individuality is kept in abject bondage, the 
individualization of instruction can be only an irri- 
descent dream. And as long as there is no indi- 
vidualization there will be misfits. The greater 
the number of misfits the more self-condemned is 
the ‘‘system.’’ There is no getting away from 
the conclusions involved in these statements. 

One other point. Dr. Harris has insisted for 
several years that the great problem of child study 
and mass education is the investigation and cure 
of the many ills included in ‘‘arrested develop- 
ment.’’ Once the significance of this phrase is 
rightly understood there will be more shocking 
disclosures than have been heard yet with regard 
to mass education. Individualization in mass edu- 
cation and the conquest of arrested development 
--here let the best thought of educators seek its 
most profound and most extensive subjects for in- 
vestigation. Leaders are needed to press ‘the im- 
portance of this matter upon the conscience of 
school officers. 
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The Next Step. 


In our civilization the principle of universal edu- 
cation, free and compulsory, by logical inference 
places upon the common schools the duty of looking 
after the feeding of children who are by hunger 
shut out from their share of education. To this 
principle the people of the United States have ab- 
solutely committed themselves, and it is an essen- 
tial part of the American creed. The neglect in 
the past of a thoro elaboration of some important 
details is not due to wilfulness, but rather to our 
happy-go-luck way of striking out boldly for a 
grand ideal and omitting to look well to the careful 
adjustment and perfection of the lesser implica- 
tions. The characteristic of our ways of doing 
things is the constant marvel of the thoughtful ob- 
servers. It has upset the world’s tradtions in 
more than one department of public endeavor. But 
we must get beyond the pioneering stage where a 
great idea has once been firmly established. 


Pr 
The Golden Age of Spelling. 


We are constantly told how much better spelling 
was taught in the past than it is to-day. Yet thus 
far there has been no evidence produced to sub- 
stantiate the sweeping claim. What little investi- 
gation has been made in this direction seems to 
prove rather that the spelling was decidedly 
poorer. One way of settling the question would 
be for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other old 
universities to fish out of their vaults the examina- 
tion papers of from fifty to two hundred years ago, 
and set some investigators at work comparing the 
product of the applicants then with what has been 
submitted in the last ten years. The result would 
be read with interest and would supply some sort 
of solidity for talks about the good old days of 
yore. 

As long as there are no better data we will have 
to jog along with testimony such as is supplied by 
Walter Scott, for instance, who, in ‘‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian ’’ says that a bad pen was the excuse 
of a certain Galvegian laird for bad spelling, and 
who, in apologizing for the orthography of the 
epistles of Jeanie Deans avers that she ‘‘ wrote 
and spelled fifty times better than half the women 
of rank in Scotland of that period, whose strange 
orthography and singular diction form the strong- 
est contrast to the good sense which their corre- 
spondence usually intimates.’’ And what about 
the percentage of analphabets in the past compared 
with the present? 


BP 


The Bureau of Education. 


The inauguration of Theodore Roosevelt on the 
fourth of March next will usher in an administra- 
tion of the American government that will be 
marked by many changes. It is a question already 
asked in educational circles whether Dr. W. T. 
Harris will be continued at the head of the bureau 
of education. No one questions that he pos- 
sesses scholarship, fidelity, a broad acquaintance 
with and philosophical grasp of educational matters, 
and that he is held in high esteem by the educa- 
tors in general in the country. Nor is it felt that 
he might be displaced as a result of political 


checker-board playing. That would be impossible 


to the independent and morally high-poised occu- 
pant of the executive chair. 

Is there is anything to cause a doubt of the con- 
tinuance of Dr. Harris in the position he has so 
ably filled it is the independence at the basis of 
President Roosevelt’s character. He would not 
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continue anyone in an office over which he had 
control if he thought a better man could be found. 
This fearless independence of thought has never 
been equaled in any president. Several educators 
were lately discussing the likelihood of changes in 
the bureau-and the belief in the existence of this 
trait in Mr. Roosevelt’s character was illustrated 
by the remark of one, “‘If he thought Booker 
Washington would run the bureau better he would 
put him there.’’ Consequently the educational 
world would not be taken by surprise if the bureau 
were given a new head. 

It has been somewhat surmised that William H. 
Maxwell, superintendent of the schools of New 
York city, would be tendered the appointment, but 
it is very doubtful whether it would be accepted 


by that gentleman. The emolument is not so 


great, and his present position far outranks the 
other. Some have thought that the uncertain ten- 
ure of his position would lead Mr. Maxwell to ac- 
cept another, but they do not understand the situ- 
ation; he is there because he is the ablest man the 
board of education can find, and they know that 
full well, so he is sure of his present place as long 
as he wishes to hold it. It may be concluded that 
there are not many able educators who would con- 
sider the offer of the commissionership, important 
as the office is. 

The entire independence of the several states of 
the general government places the bureau of edu- 
cation in a position where its work may be totally 
neglected, if so chosen, by the educational depart- 
ments of the various commonwealths. The bureau 
gathers statistics and materials more or less valu- 
able, it embodies many of these in annual reports; 
to most of those who know of the bureau’s exist- 
ence the compiling of the annual report is what 
they deem the work of the commissioner. No one 
who examines these remarkable volumes can do 
otherwise than agree tnat they exhibit a vast 
amount of labor. They contain materials not to 
be found elsewhere. It is not intended here to 
refer to these materials, except to remark that 
most of the several state educational officials are 
not by them blended into that practical unity of 
thought, effort, and purpose so greatly needed, 
and the lack of which constitutes a real defect in 
the national life. 

From time to time there come reports that the 
bureau of education is to be constituted into a sep- 
arate independent department. The objection to 
this is that there is so little to be done, and there 
is besides a lack of power to compel changes. An- 
other plan proposed is to form an educational con- 
gress, its members to be elected by the holders of 
life diplomas in the several states; this congress 
to elect a secretary who should do what the com- 
missioner now does in a more comprehensive and 
more useful way, the expenses of the congress to 
be met by the national government. The value of 
such a body would lie in the fact that its members 
would come from the several states and represent 
them, and that its efforts would be to create an 
educational unity. 

The National Educational Association is asked 
each year to endorse the bureau of education, and 
it does this willingly. For the past several years 
this has meant an endorsement of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, a man the association delights to honor. 
If it were asked by the president whom to recom- 


mend as commissioner, Dr. Harris would obtain . 


practically a unanimous vote. At the same time 
there is a general feeling that the bureau can be 
of no positive and practical benefit to the schools 
in the work in which they are engaged. Some 
plan that would bring it in touch with tlie several 
‘states would be welcomed by them. The Society 
of Educational Research has demonstrated what 
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the bureau might and ought to do for the coun- 
try. 

As the day for a new administration to begin 
draws nigh several names are mentioned as being 
urged upon the president for the commissionership, 
it being somehow assumed that Dr. Harris is ex- 
pecting to retire. This is probably a mistake; he 
will undoubtedly continue to contribute his valuable 
services if it is the wish of the chief executive. 


OPI 
N.jE. A. Announcements. 


The local committee at Asbury Park is composed 
of the following gentlemen : 


T. Frank Appleby, chairman of executive com- 
mittee. 

H. J. Rockafeller, chairman of committee on 
hotels. 

R. A. Tusting, chairman of finance committee. 

F. S. Shepherd, chairman of committee on halls 
and places of meeting. 

B. S. Keator, chairman of railroad committee. 


F. L. Ten Broeck, chairman of entertainment 
committee. Department meetings will be assigned 
to halls and churches centrally located in both 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 


The railroads of the Passenger Department of 
the Trunk Line Association have granted a round- 
trip rate to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove amount- 
ing to one fare to New York City plus $3.35 ($2.00 
membership fee, $1.35 covering round-trip rate 
from New York to place of meeting, and valida- 
tion of ticket by joint agent), with provisions for 
extension of tickets, on the deposit plan, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1905. Arrangements will also be made 
at New York city for deposit and extension of 
tickets that have been previously validated for the 
return trip at Asbury Park. 

This rate has been tendered to connecting lines 
as a basing rate, and will doubtless be concurred 
in and adopted by the several passenger associa- 
tions, and proportionate rates granted from all 
points in their respective territories. 

Full announcement of railroad rates from all 
states, ticket conditions, and excursions to follow 
the convention will be made in the program-bul- 
letin to be issued about April 1, 1905. 





The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N.J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City ; permanent 
sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn, 
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The Busy World. 


A cable from Moscow, under date of Jan. 16, 
says that a congress of school teachers being held 
there adopted a resolution that it is necessary for 
all school teachers to organize both nationally and 
locally, with a view to asserting their rights and 
extending their usefulness, and for co-operating 
with the zemstvos and municipalities. 


There is in this country probably no better author- 
ity regarding the treatment of truants than Dr. 
Clarence E. Meleney whose recommendations to 
the New York city board of school superintendents 
are published in the present number. He has 
been for several years a close student of the 
truancy problem and has thoroly investigated the 
various solutions that have been offered. His 
suggestions are of general interest to school ad- 
ministrators, and are well deserving of careful 
consideration. 


Gift to Smithsonian. 


Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, has offered a 
collection of curios valued at half a million dollars 
to the Smithsonian institution. A committee of 
the regents, consisting of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Dr. James B. Angell, former Senator John B. 
Henderson, and Prof. S. P. Langley, has been ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the acceptance 
of the gift. 

Mr. Freer is the owner of the famous collection 
of Whistler paintings. 


American for High Irish Office. 


Prof. Louis Rouillion, adjunct professor of 
manual training in Teachers college, Columbia 
university, at the instance of Sir Horace Plunkett, 
has been appointed chief inspector of technical 
education for Ireland. 

Professor Rouillion is a graduate of Cornell, 
class of 1891, and before becoming connected with 
Teachers college, he was a technical instructor in 
Pratt institute. He will resign his professorship, 
and sail for Ireland in February, to make a pre- 
liminary survey of his new field. 


‘** The Lost City of the Jungle.”’ 


The last of the series of illustrated art lectures 
delivered at Columbia university by Prof. Arthur 
Wesley Dow, was given on Jan. 23, the ‘Lost 
City of the Jungle’’ being the theme. Anuradha- 
pura, the lost city, was destroyed in some manner, 
we do not know how, and was then swallowed up 
by the ever-encroaching Ceylonese jungle, more 
than two thousand years ago. Anuradhapura was 
at the time of its glory the center of Buddhist art, 
and the height to which it attained, as faintly ex- 
hibited by the ruins, may be judged from Pro- 
fessor Dow’s not fearing to say that it could be 
not unjustifiably compared to Athens in the age of 
Pericles. ; 

Only a small part of the ruins have been excav- 
ated and cleared of the jungle growth. They are 
buried about twenty feet below the present sur- 
face, and more than corroborate the old Ceylon 
tradition and the wonder tales of ancient Chinese 
travelers. Great trees have sent their roots deep 
down into the mold, and their irresistible pressure 
thru the ages has rent the solid masonry apart as 
would a charge of dynamite. But much still re- 
mains. Apparently Anuradhapura covered a larger 
area than does the London or Néw York of to-day, 
and the vast dagobas, or relic shrines, on the fer- 
tile plains which lay around, rivaled in size the 
pyramids. The model of the dagobas was the cir- 
cular curved dome of a great water bubble as it 
rises to the surface of a lake. 
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The Pope Studies French at Seventy. 


When Pope Pius X. was elected to the pontifical 
throne he spoke no modern language but Italian. 
Some time ago he determined to study French, 
considering it necessary to become proficient in 
that language in order to carry on the work which 
devolves on the ruler of the Vatican. He tried 
several teachers, but finally selected Cardinal Merry 
del Val, the young secretary of state. The cardi- 
nal gave him daily lessons. The pope has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that now nearly all his business 
conversations with the secretary are conducted in 
French, and the other day he tried to talk in his 
own language with Cardinal Coullier, one of the 
French prelates. His success so pleased him that 
it is said he will address the next pilgrimage that 
comes to Rome from France in the French tongue. 
As His Holiness will be seventy years old this 
year, such diligence in learning ought to stimulate 
younger sluggards. 


The Case of Susie Adam. 


Betty is seven years old, dearly loves her school 
and teacher, and when at home talks extensively 
of the matters of her class-room. 

“*Lots of the boys and girls hate ‘ quotations,’ 
but I like it awf’ly,’’ she volunteered once. 

‘“‘And what do you mean by ‘quotations’?’’ 
asked an inquisitive elder. 

““Why, don’t you know? It’s something the 
teacher writes on the blackboard, and you learn it, 
and it helps you all the week, and then the teach- 
er asks you for it, andon Friday you go to the 
platform and say it.’’ 

““Oh! Well, make believe this is Friday, and do 
it for us now.”’ 

Quite charmed, Betty rose, mounted an imagin- 
ary platform, gripped her little dress, gave a seri- 
ous curtsy, and said, with loud and elocutionary dis- 
tinctness, ‘‘Susie Adam forgets Susie Adam.’’ 

‘‘ What if she does? Let her. Giveus the quo- 
tation.”’ 

““That’s the quotation.”’’ 

‘Good gracious! Say it again.”’ 

‘* Su-sie Adam forgets Su-sie Adam,’’ repeated 
“a worked up and threatening to become war- 
ike. 

Neither questioning nor expostulation availed 
against this statement concerning Susie, and not 
until the teacher herself was interviewed did the 
mystery resolve itself into ‘‘ Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm.’’—February Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


A Mile with Me. 


O who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, thru the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end of the day, — 
A friend who knows and dares to say 
The brave sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, sucha friend, 

I fain would walk till journeys end, 

Thru summer sunshine, winter rain, 

And then?—Farewell, we shall meet again! 
—Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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Night School in Binghamton. 


The Binghamton night school started out most 
auspiciously December 20. After two weeks’ 
operation the registration had reached within six 
of the 400 mark, and there are more who will come 
after the holidays. The school has surpassed the 
dreams of its most ardent supporters. Atthe close 
of the second week, altho none of the pupils had 
had more than six lessons and some not more than 
two, the results showed that good general progress 
had been made. 

Of the 396 registrations received by Principal 
Johnson, 342 have been in actual attendance. 

The average attendance has been more than 125a 
night, and this is lower than it will be after the holi- 
days, as many of the pupils are employed nights in 
the factories and stores to supply the holiday trade. 

With this number of students on hand already, 
and an assured increase, so that the nightly aver- 
age will hereafter be about 150, the board of edu- 
cation will have to appropriate money for more 
seats, and a request for more will be made at the 
next regular meeting. More books will also be 
necessary, as it has been found necessary to bor- 
row from the day school supplies in order to meet 
the demand. On this account more money will be 
needed for text-books. With this needed money 
for seats and for books, the board will find but a 
small fraction of its original $1,000 appropriation 
for the night school left, and it in turn will be 
obliged to ask the common council for more money. 

When the project was started many who opposed 
it said there would be no end of trouble from some 
of the tough element of the city, who do nothing 
but loaf and steal. From the first night, however, 
there has been less disorder than in some of the 
day schools. As for thieving, Principal Johnson 
had not received a single complaint of anything 
being taken from any one in theroom. Thebooks 
and pencils are often left lying about, but no one 
touches what does not belong to him. Therehave 
been very few losses of books reported, and it is 
thought that the loss from this source will be much 
less than the teachers themselves expected. 

The students include many nationalities and 
come from every portion of the city, and from 
many different factories, stores, and employments. 
Some of them come under circumstances such as 
would keep all but those who have a desire for an 
educationaway. It was reported that many of the 
Slavs who attend the school, about forty in number, 
work in the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company, six 
miles from Binghamton. These men leave home 
early in the morning with their lunch-boxes, and 
eat acold dinner. At night they hurry home after 
six o’clock, wash and dress, and then hasten to the 
night school, never stopping to eat their suppers. 
After the school, at nearly ten o’clock at night, they 
go home and eat the supper which their wives have 
prepared in their absence at school, the first warm 
meal the men have had since early morning. 

Interest for the outsider would naturally center 
in the class of foreigners. Last evening the class 
was composed of Hebrews, Germans, Italians, 
Armenians, and Hungarians. All of them, with 
one exception, can read and write in their own lan- 
guage, but when they want to read or write Eng- 
lish they all adopt some of the characteristics of 
their own language. The Hebrews all tried at first 
to read backward as in their own language. The 


Italians always endeavor to pronounce a final ‘‘e’”’ 

on the end of each word, and others adopt in Eng- 

lish the striking features of their native tongues. 
BLAINE L. BENNELL. 
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Of Interest to Pyrographers. 


Many of your subscribers interested in pyrog- 
raphy, or burnt wood work, will be pleased to know 
that I have made an important discovery which 
should lend added interest and give a new life to 
this branch of art. That pyrography has never 
been more popular is probably due to the fact that 
it is not only irksome work, but lack-luster and 
somber when completed, showing decidedly a want 
of the enlivening effect of color. 


The process of treating with water colors is tedi- 
ous and seldom satisfactory, except when used by 
those thoroly skilled or gifted in their application. 
The same may be said of oil colors, while the soft 
porous nature of the wood generally used in pyrog- 
raphy makes it impossible to use stains satisfac- 
torily. They soak into the wood more or less and 
‘‘run,’’ and it is difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to get any delicate blending of colors with them. 


The most beautiful and artistic effects can be 
obtained with a crayon called ‘‘crayola,’’ with 
which one color can be worked over another in such 
manner as to produce innumerable shades and 
tints, imparting to the study all the characteristics 
of an oil painting. The colors can be applied with 
the greatest ease and in quarter the time necessary 
to work it in any other way, at the same time 
avoiding the inconvenience and dirt incident to the 
application of oil colors, water colors, and stains. 
I have tested these colors and find them absolutely 
permanent and fast to light, and they need no 
waxing or shellacing in the preservation of the 
study. COURTLAND P. MorRIs. 


A Reverie. 
By W. B, DEANE, 


In an old-fashioned garret one dark, gloomy day, 

I wandered around in a most aimless way, 

Now glancing at this thing, becoated with rust, 
Then Tnekive at that thing bemantled with dust; 
And at last a hair trunk I haply espied:— 

The ravages of time it had bravely defied. 

To my curious mind it so strongly appealed 

I opened it to see what stores it concealed, 

And the very first thing on which my eyes fell 

Was an old pine shingle I remembered full well; 
Once thick but now thin (the result of much wear} 

I took it in my hand, leaned back in my chair, 

And thus addressed it as I sat there alone, 

Not a sound to be heard save the winds’ feeble moan,— 
‘* Like a ghost of the past to-day you appear, 

But awaken within me no such quaking fear 

As oft you were wont when you held your high sway, 
And kept me, ’twas said, in the straight, narrow way. 
Memories most bitter in my mind you renew, 

The days of my boyhood now pass in review :— 

The days when the wrong I did more than the right:— 
’Twas not granted me then to see ‘ the true light,’ 
But when mother desired that ‘light ’ I should see, 
With you uplifted would she then rush at me:— 

The unfailing sign of a forthcoming storm; 

Across her knee would she lay my frail form, 

And apply you then with such strenuous might, 

Tho blinded by tears, I would clearly see ‘the light,’ 
As harder and harder upon me you fell, 

Oh, how loudly, how lustily I would yell ! 

For as down on me came each firm, steady stroke, 
Each one seemed a still louder yell to evoke; 

And mother would tell me that it hurt her too, 

But ever I would hold the opposite view, 

For always at the close of such an affray, 

’Twas I who was weeping and limping away. 

But those days have passed—to return never more; 
Those most painful scenes, aye, for all time are o’er, 
But while memory lives I’ll remember you well, 

For from you I’ve suffered as tongue can n’er tell.”’ 
Then back in the trunk the old shingle I laid, 

Across the dark garret my way quickly made, 

Down the stairs to be greeted eee very same one 
Who had, with that shingle, such victories won; 

She said, I’d been up in the garret so long, 

She had almost feared that something was wrong; 
She asked what I’d found to interest me so; 

For obvious reasons I would not let her know, 

And so was evasive—that shingle has taught 

Too deep for utterance is sometime a thought. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Onder this head are given practical suggestions cqnectning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
a 


material for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood that 


advertisements are admitted. School 


notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
boards, superintendents, and teachers will & Hf rk 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor of THE 


SoHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Louisiana Text-Book Contracts. 


Until Feb. 6, the state board of education of Louisiana 
will receive bids for contracts for text-books. The contracts 
will begin on the first of September next and run for four 
years. The bids must be deposited with the state superin- 
tendent of public education and must state the retail and 
exchange prices of the books in both board and cloth bind- 
ings, and at the same time fifteen specimen copies must be 
furnished, one each for the ten members of the board of 
education, and five to be at the disposal of the commis- 
sioner. 

The text-books are for the use both of the elementary and 
high schools, and are on the following ‘—o of study: 

pelling, reading, language lessons, _— grammar, 
United States history, Louisiana history, arithmetic (written 
and mental), algebra, geography (political and physical), 
physiology, elementary agriculture, writing, drawing, sing- 
ing, bookkeeping, history (English and general), civics, 
Latin (grammar, first book, and composition), French 
(grammar, first book, and composition), literature (English 
and American), composition and rhetoric, geometry (plane 
and solid), trigonometry, chemistry, geology, zoology, as- 
tronomy, physics, botany, class registers (term and month), 
primer, dictionary, and supplementary reading for all com- 
mon school subjects. 

Each bidder is required to deposit with the treasurer of 
Louisiana a cash deposit of $500 for each subject in which a 
bid is offered, not more than $2,000 being required in all, 
however, from any one bidder. Thedeposits will be returned 
if the bidder properly executes his contract and files his 
bond by Jan. 1, 1905. Each bidder must also accompany his 
bid with an affidavit that the person, company, or corpora- 
tion making it, is in no way, directly or indirectly, a party 
to any compact, syndicate or scheme whereby the benefits 
of competitive bidding have been or will be denied to the 
people of Louisiana, such affidavit to be an essential part of 
the contract. 

Advisory committee appointed by authority of the Louis- 
iana State board of education to examine text-books sub- 
mitted for adoption by said Board March 20, 1905: 


Supt. C. E. Byrd, of Shreveport, La. 
Ps Frank W. Gregory, of the boys’ high school, New 
rleans. 


Prin. J. O. Taylor, of the Morehouse Ph. high school, 
Bastrop, La. 

Supt. L. J. Alleman, of Lafayette Parish, Lafayette, La. 

Prin. C. C. Lewis, of the Sabine Ph. high school, Ft. 
Jesup, La. 

Hon. J. B. Aswell is the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 


Real Nature Study. 


The educational exhibits at the St. Louis exposition, par- 
ticularly the exhibit of the New York public schools, indi- 
cated that one of the new factors in child development which 
is constantly assuming more importance and has certainly 
come to stay, is the so-called nature study. And this does 
not mean nature study from books, but the study of nature 
thru its own manifestations. 

It is all very well to tell children about birds and their 
nests and the little eggs from which the young birds will 
eventually be hatched, but it is doubtful if such recitals will 
ever awake more than a languid curiosity and create in the 
child’s mind other than a very hazy conception of the real- 
ity. But that child never breathed who would not view with 
intense interest the actual birds themselves, the real eggs 
being in a real nest, and when the teacher has given the 
brief lesson with these real things as illustrations, the class 
will carry away a correct mental picture that is hardly likely 
to be effaced. 

Charles K. Reed & Co., Worcester, Mass., have a complete 
equipment of everything that can be desired in the nature 
study of any school, and of the materials necessary in mount- 
ing and placing such objects. A sparrow’s egg can be sup- 
plied, or a lion’s head mounted by them, as one may desire. 
Stuffed birds and stuffed animals, eBes, nests, shells, insects, 
plaster fishes, corals, mosses, in fact all the objects of 
nature are by this firm diligently collected and suitably pre- 
pared. A specialty of theirs is little specimen collections, 
which cost but a trifling sum. One of these collections, ex- 
hibited to the children of a city school, might easily -mark 
an epoch in their intellectual growth. 

It seems as if every public school ought to have a small 
natural history museum, where from familiar objects of 
nature the pupils could learn natural laws and processes, 
and have their perception of nature’s beauty quickened. 
Occasionally a child might be able to add a rare specimen to 
the collection, thru the return of a relative or friend from a 


distant land. A few such seldom-seen objects would give 
Magee 3 to many a geography lesson and afford an interest- 
ing subject for many an English theme. 

Charles K. Reed & Co’s. catalog points out how to buy 
wisely the beginnings of such a museum. 


A New Projection Microscope. 


A new projection microscope has been constructed, which 
has the following advantages: The lantern body is entirely 
of metal, all parts of the instrument are made to gauge, so 
that any part can be oy ee The adjustments for focus- 
ing and lamp are made by sliding rods, and providing abso- 
lutely smooth movements in adjusting the varions parts and 
securing a steady position when adjusted. 

The lamps are interchangeable; the bases of all the lamps 
supplied, fit on the main rod of the lantern body, and per- 
mit the lamps to be adjusted with ease. All parts to be 
handled are outside the hood. A secondary condenser, of 
special construction, dissipates the heat as much as possible, 
and b — light, gives a field of great brilliancy, 
free from heat. The hoods are thoroly ventilated, without 
causing a draught of cold air to strike the condensing lenses. 

The objectives, specially corrected for projection, are not 
ordinary objective lenses, they are made for this particular 
work, and give an entirely flat field to the full diameter of 
the screen, and have great power of penetration. 

The rotary stage admits the movement of the object with 
ease and rapidity; it is so fastened that it can be removed 
and replaced by a mechanical stage. Full particulars of this 
valuable instrument can be obtained by sending to Queen & 
Co., ine., Philadelphia, for catalog H. 


**Flexifold ’ Partitions. 


The Flexible Door and Shutter company, of Worcester, 
Mass., have had on the market for some time their patented 
sliding partitions—‘‘ Flexifold ’’’—and have found them con- 
stantly growing in favor. Particularly are they adapted to 
use in schools, and boards of education, in giving general 
directions to architects in Py ne to proposed new buildings, 
seem to —— this fact 5 med 

Everywhere it is being realized that arbitrary hard and 
fast rules have no place in education, all rules must bend to 
the prime desideratum for which schools exist—the eleva- 
tion of the individual mind. Therefore there is hardly a 
school which at some time will not have a temporary need 
for more room than its building will ordinarily supply. Spe- 
cial classes are to be organized, special study periods al- 
lowed, all sorts of pedagogical needs may occasionally 
spring up. Any teacher can imagine them. 

If the number of rooms in the building is rigidly limited, 
the opportunity thus presented to the principal may have to 
be abandoned. But if several of his larger rooms are 
equipped with ‘‘Flexifold’’ partitions of the Flexible Door 
and Shutter Company, the creation of a separate temporary 
room is the work of a minute. This partition is in appear- 
ance and operation similar to a sliding door, and takes up 
but little more room for pockets, they are sound proof to an 
astonishing degree, and their management requires no 
troublesome manifestation of springs, weight, or other 
counterbalance, which everyone knows from experience are 
sure to get out of order. The ‘‘ Flexifold’’ partition is 
simply pulled out, and then pushed back, and that is the 
end of it. 

This company also has a large business in hygienic school 
wardrobes, steel-clad doors and shutters, ‘‘ Flexifold’’ 
window blinds, etc. 


An Engraving ot Distinction. 


The engraving of Charles William Eliot made by Mr. 
Sidney L. Smith and published by John A. Lowell & Co., of 
Boston, has a distinction that places it in the number of 
those prints of prelates, scholars, and statesmen which have 
raised engraving to one of the fine arts. Around the bor- 
der of the oval picture is the name of the great educator, 
and the Harvard coat-of-arms with its ‘‘ Veritas’’ and 
‘‘Christo et Ecclesiz.’’ These, in a very simple manner, 

ive that architectural touch which, as a sort of sculptured 

reize, so fitly frames a strong face. 

Mr. Smith has well conceived Dr. Eliot, and conceived him 
subtly, too, withal. There is revealed the clear intellect 
and the courage that knows no fear, and there is also the 
sensitive pressure of the lips and the appreciation of humor 
lurking in the eye, which could by a coarser artist be so 
easily missed. 

Any high school which could afford to purchase a copy of 
this engraving would have a work of art adequately pre- 
senting one of those high types of men of which America is 
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omens Among educational statesmen Dr. Eliot will take 
igh rank. In the hearts of Harvard men he is of all the 
leaders connected with their great university facile princeps. 


An Important Decision. 


Judge Ray, of the United States circuit court, sitting in 
New York on January 16 and 17, heard arguments in the 
suit brought against Macy’s (the well-known department 
store) by Charles Scribner’s Sons, for infringing their 
copyright by cutting prices on their copyright books, and 
also in the suit brought by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, for 
a similar infringement by cutting the price on their copy- 
righted novel ‘‘The Castaway.’’ An enormous amount of 
evidence was presented, and therefore a decision is not ex- 
pected for some time. 

Col. Stephen H. Olin appeared for Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, the Hon. W. H. H. Miller, of Indianapolis, former at- 
torney-general of the United States, for the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. Macy’s was represented by former Secretary of 
the Treasury John G. Carlisle. 


BPR 


The Educational Trade Field. 


At the-annual meeting, on January 11, of the American 
Publishers’ Association, Messrs. Scribner, Scott, and Dodd 
were re-elected members of the board of directors, to serve 
for a term of three years. 


Mr. T. C. Jack, of the firm of of T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
accompanied by their London manager, H. Hunter Robin- 
son, will visit the United States and Canada in February. 


David McKay has taken possession of his new quarters at 
610 South Washington square. Mr. McKay purchased the 
building last summer, and has had it thoroly renovated, in- 
stalling a steam-heating plant, an electric elevator, etc. He 
will occupy the entire building and a basement with a ship- 
ping entrance on the side street. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union square, New York, 
has just completed a very successful year. During 1904 the 
Agency was very busy, placing a large number of teachers 
most advantageously for them, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of New York city. Four of the positions thus filled 
near New York _— upward of $2,500 a year. 

Mr. H. S. Kellogg has the confidence of those entrusted 
with filling important educational positions, from their 
knowledge of his conduct during the sixteen years the 
Agency has been engaged in business, and the confidence of 
these men necessarily means success. 


William C, Wood, of the ——- firm of William Wood 
& Company, has written a brief history of his house, ‘‘ One 
Hundred Years of Publishing, 1804-1904.’’ The house was 
founded by Samuel Wood in 1804, and his great-grandsons 
are now members of the firm. The first publication was 
“The Young Child’s A. B. C. or First Book.’’ It contained 
sixteen pages and was about three inches square. 

William Wood & Company early began to bring out medi- 
cal books, which were at first imported from England. The 
Medical Record was started in 1865 under the editorship of 
Dr. George F. Shrady, who retired last July, being succeeded 
by Dr. Thomas L. Stedman. When business establishments 
celebrate their centennials we realize that the United States 
is no longer such a new country. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., the extensive dealers in foreign and 
old books, have been compelled, by the growth of their busi- 
ness, to move into more commodious quarters, which they 
have found at 129-133 West Twentieth street. The firm ex- 
pect, now that they have the space at their command, to 
carry in stock the largest collection in the United States of 
foreign books, both new and second-hand. 

Two interesting catalogs have recently been issued by this 
house, one on Philosophy, Theology, Education, Judaica, and 
kindred subjects, the other on books in Germanic and 
Romance languages. These will be sent upon request. 


Walsh’s New Arithmetic, published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
has been adopted for the schools of Buffalo, N. Y., and also 
by the school authorities of Passaic, N. J., for use in the 
class-rooms of that city. 


Horace G. Healey, teacher of the Isaac Pitman shorthand 
in the High School of Commerce, has been asked by the New 
York City Teachers’ Association to give a complete course 
in the method of teaching shorthand and-typewriting. 


The first January number of Collier’s Weekly contained, on 
its back page, a beautiful advertisement of the Fox type- 
writer. The advertisement attracted attention, on ac- 
count of its own artistic qualities as well as on account of 
the interest in the Fox typewriter. 

This typewriter is being paeee by business and com- 
mercial schools in large numbers. It is now recognized that 


the touch system of typewriting is the only proper one for a 
business operator to use, and many high authorities consider 
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the Fox typewriter as peculiarly adapted to the touch system. 
School boards having administrative control of technical 
schools have been sending in to the Fox Typewriter Com- 
pany of late many satisfactory orders. 


Queen & Company, Inc., of Philadelphia, the makers of 
scientific a. have, in order to meet the increasing 
demands of their business, removed their instrument factory 
from Filbert street to the large Cornelius building, 817 to 
831 Cherry street. This move will give them a much larger 
space and greatly improved facilities over those they have 
enjoyed up to the present time. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company are much gratified at 
having received a gold medal from the authorities at the 
— Purchase exposition for the exhibit of their pub- 
ications. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company are much pleased over the 
large success of their three graded physiologies. These 
have been adopted by the peed of education of Philadelphia, 
and are in great demand. This is doubtless because they 
are purely physiologies, dealing only with it, unencumbered 
with extraneous digressions; and yet the study is handled in 
such an interesting manner that he student feels that he is 
dealing with hisown body, and his attention is focused upon 
the subject. 


Ainsworth & Company’s graded list of school classics, and 
their books for supplementary school reading continue to 
grow in popularity. They cover a wide range, from the ex- 
cellent stories suited to the little people of the early grades 
to the numberless carefully edited editions of great English 
classics, which nowadays are such a marked feature of the 
older children’s education. 


Among the Agents. 


Mr. Hatch, for the last three years New England man- 
—~ for D. Appleton & Company, of New York, on the first 
of February assumed the position of New England manager 
of the business of Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Mr. Hatch, who is a graduate of Dartmouth college, has 
been in the book business for a considerable time. Upon 
graduating, he accepted a position in the department of 
justice in Washington, and from there he went with Silver, 
Burdett & Company. Three years ago he left that ne aged 
to take the position with the Appleton corporation which he 
has just relinquished in order to return to his former busi- 
ness connection. 


Mr. Ralph L. Hayes, of Ginn & Company, has the sym- 
pathy of all his friends in the death of his wife, which oc- 
curred recently at their home in Philadelphia. Mrs. Hayes, 
who was Miss Mary Severson, of Burlington, Vt., leaves 
one child, ason about seven. Short services were held at 
the Hayes residence in Philadelphia, and on January 20, the 
interment took place in Burlington. 

Mr. Hayes is a graduate of the University of Vermont of 
the eighteen-eighties. After a short employment with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia, he entered the 
house of Ginn & Company, and steadily worked his way 
up. 

Altho it was in the early part of the winter that Mr. J. A. 
MacCommons, the Philadelphia representative of D. C. 
Heath & Co., abandoned the state of single blessedness, out- 
of-town friends are still dropping in on him to congratulate 
him upon his happiness, as business calls them to the Quaker 
city. 

Mr. Ross N. Hood, who represents Ginn & Co. in south- 
ern New Jersey, with his headquarters in Philadelphia, has 
just returned to duty, after a vacation of six weeks or so_ 
spent in Florida. 


Mr. H. M. Trask, the Philadelphia representative of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., was over at the New York headquarters 
of the house during the last week in January, and was 
warmly greeted by all his friends. 


The American Book Company lost one of its most active 
agents in the death, near the beginning of the year, of the 
Hon. Maurice L. Holahan, long a prominent figure in the 
political life of New York city. Mr. Holahan was for many 
years the Tammany Hall lea er in one of the assembly dis- 
tricts of Manhattan, and during the administration of Mayor 
Van Wyck, the first mayor of the greater city, he held the 
important position of president of the board of public works. 
Under his supervision, therefore, all of the public improve- 
ments made in the metropolis during the four years of the 
Van Wyck term were executed. 

Mr. Holahan was city agent for the American Book Com- 
pany in New York, both before and after his period of ser- 
vice as head of the department of public works. 


MR. JOHN KNOX. 

An important change in the educational field is the secur“ 
ing by D. C. Heath & Co., of the services of Mr. John 
Knox, for many years prominently identified with the house 
of Silver, Burdett & Company. : 

Mr. Knox, who is in his forty-third year, was born in Hay- 
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wards, Cal., and after an early training in the California 
preparatory schools, entered Brown university. While at 
the university he was a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity, and when he was graduated with the class of ’87, 
he was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

At college Mr. Knox was the roommate, first of Mr. Elmer 
E. Silver, ’85, and then of Mr. Albert A. Silver, ’89. It 
was very natural, therefore. that upon completing his univer- 





John Knox. 


sity career, he should have identified h‘mself with the pub- 
lishing company of which the Silver fami'y is the head. 
With Silver, Burdett & Company (at the time of his becom- 
ing connected with it Silver, Rogers & Company) Mr. Knox 
has remained practically all of the time since until the be- 
ginning of the present year. 

~He has been engaged both in office management and also 
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Boston, in Chicago, and in New York he has filled responsible 
positions, having been for a considerable time assistant 
treasurer at the New York office. He has had charge also 
of many age og state campaigns in the far West. Utah 
in ’97, Idaho in ’99, Washington in 1900, Oregon in 1901, 
Utah again in 1902 saw him in the thickest of the fights. From 
all of them he emerged with substantial laurels. 

Mr. Knox’s position with D. C. Heath & Company is a 
considerable advancement over his previous work. He will 
have his headquarters at the New York office of the firm, 
but he will also be seen frequently in the field. 


The First Woman Typewriter. 


‘*A bright, educated woman wanted, to take a remunera- 
tive and pleasant position. Musician preferred.’’ 

Such was an advertisement that appeared thirty years ago. 
Mrs. M. A. Saunders, of New York. answered it. Left by 
the death of her husband without means of support for her- 
self and her little daughter, she tried teaching music for a 
living, but when she saw the above advertisement she felt 
inclined to answer it, altho she had no idea of the nature of 
the ‘‘remunerative and pleasant position,’’ for the type- 
writer was then unknown. She showed the advertisement 
to her friends, and they urged her to find out about it. 

Mrs. Saunders wrote to the address given, and received 
next day a call from a representive of the Remington type- 
writer, who left with her printed matter about the machine 
and a request to call at the cffice. Supposing that the illus- 
tration represented a new kind of sewing machine, she did 
not read the literature, and went to the office without much 
hope of finding congenial work. 

he was introduced to the typewriting machine and urged 
to try it. ‘‘Strike the little keys just like piano keys’’ 
was the only instruction she received. She found the exper- 
iment so fascinating that she kept on until an employee 
warned her that the office was about to close. 

Her interest in the machine doubtless convinced those in 
charge that Mrs. Saunders would make a good operator, as 
after a few days of practice work she was given a position 
with the company. She is now employed in the head office 
of one of the great insurance corporations. Ever since that 
first day of practice she has continued to earn her living 
thru typewriting. 

The thirtieth anniversary of Mrs. Saunders’ work was 
celebrated by the gift of a beautiful gold watch from the 
Remington Company, bearing the following inscription: 

‘*1875-1905. To the pioneer typewriteroperator. From the 
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The Educational Outlook. 


In the debate of the house of repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 21 over the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, it was stated, on the au- 
thority of Indian Comissioner Leupp, 
that during the last year, under the ad- 
ministration of his predecessor, $100,000 
had been given to private missionary 
schools, in direct violation of the act of 
Congress forbidding such aid. The insti- 
tutions (eight Roman Catholic and one 
Lutheran school) received the money 
from Indian trust funds, without the 
real consent of the Indian tribes con- 
cerned, and according to Mr. Leupp, the 
practice has been going on for at least 
four years. 


Altho the election for the office of 
state superintendent of public instruction 
for Virginia does not occur until next 
November, an interesting contest for the 
office has already begun. Dr. Joseph W. 
Southall, the present incumbent, has an- 
nounced his intention not to be a candi- 
date for re-election, and is supporting Mr. 
J. A. McGilvray, clerk to the state board 
of education. Superintendent Eggleston, 
of Prince Edward county, is also a candi- 
date. The decision will be made at the 
primaries held during the summer. 


The report of Pres. Weodrow Wilson 
to the board of trustees of Princeton uni- 
versity makes public for the first time in 
its long history a statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the university. 

The total invested funds amount at 
their par value to $2,705,500, yielding an 
income of $185,261.65. The total income 
of the university from all sources is 
$460, 863.20. 


Charles W. Farr, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Cook county, IIl., 
has a lecture peculiarly adapted to the 
month of February, entitled ‘‘A Study 
in Patriotism.’’ The birthdays of three 


great presidents, Washington, Lincoln, 
and McKinley, fall within a month of 
each other, and the lecture presents 
these noble Americans and the lessons to 
be drawn from their lives in an inspiring 
way to theschool children. ‘‘The Farm, 
the Home, and the School,’’ ‘‘ Animal 
Life on the Farm,’’ ‘‘Better Corn and 
More of It,’’ and ‘‘The Dignity of La- 
bor,’’ an account of Booker T. Woskion- 
ton’s work at Tuskegee, are other lec- 
tures in the same series. They are all 
illustrated by stereopticon views, and in 
Cook county the only charge for them is 
that made for the actual lantern ex- 
penses. 


Chancellor Whitelaw Reid, of the Uni- 
versity of the state of New York, has 
received a petition for transmission to 
the regents of that body, signed by a 
number of the prominent Hebrews of 
New York city, asking that Melvil 
Dewey, librarian of the state, be re- 
moved from office. Mr. Dewey’s offense 
is, that at the same time that he holds 
the office of state librarian, he also is 
president of the Lake Placid corporation, 
which, among other activities, conducts 
a club, house or hotel on the shores of the 
lake of that name. This hotel, in its 
circular literature, announces that ‘‘ No 
one will be received as a member or guest 
against whom there is physical, moral, 
social, or race objection, or who would 
be unwelcome to even a small minor- 
ity. . . . Itis found impracticable to 
make exception to Jews or others ex- 
cluded, even when of unusual personal 
qualifications. ”’ 

The petitioners present that as Mr. 
Dewey, in thus confining the hospitality 
of his hotel to the non-Jewish population 
of the state, has cast obloquy upon the 
750,000 Hebrew citizens of New York, 
and as the citizens thus wounded in their 
feelings contribute their proper quota to 


the support of the state government, 
that the regents of the university should 
no longer permit Mr. Dewey to perform 
for the state the functions of librarian. 


Fort Worth, Texas, has a very ener- 
getic and progressive superintendent of 
schools in Alexander Hogg. Mr. Hogg 
has just organized a teachers’ class for 
the city, which he has persuaded the 
school board to support. It is directed 
under his supervision, the instruction 
being given by teachers in the high 
school. 

The course is so arranged as to em- 
brace the subjects required for primary, 
intermediate, and high school certificates. 
The class is absolutely free, and its ob- 
ject is to give those desiring to teach in 
the Fort Worth schools a better prepara- 
tion for their work. : 

Superintendent Hogg’s extensive and 
rational view of education can be gath- 
ered from a letter of his recently in one 
of the local newspapers. He says em- 
phatically that he believes equally in the 
** education of the head, the heart, and 
the hand.’’ Of course, for those intend- 
ing to become professional men, the 
course in instruction should be somewhat 
different from those who expect to be 
business men, producers of commercial 
results and other tangible values, but in 
any case these three divisions of the hu- 
man activities must be developed some- 
what. 

The legislature of Texas has agreed 
to aid in the establishment of manual 
training by ————- $500 to any city 
that will itse mg a like amount. 
Thru this aid and the donations of gener- 
ous citizens, Fort Worth now has man- 
ual training for its boys and domestic 
science for the girls. Under Superinten- 
dent Hogg’s leadership its educational 
possibilities are being constantly ex- 
panded. 





AA NOTABLE NEW BOOK 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


WITH REPRESENTATIVE MASTERPIECES AND NOTES 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Califor- 
nua, and CLEMENT C. YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco 


12mo. Cloth. cxi+595 pages. $1.10 net. 


This new book is unique in being the only one published which unites in one volume a collection of poetry and the special 
history of poetry. Here are printed, with running historical and critical comment, the poems required for en-rance to most 
American colleges. None but the most important poets are represented. The Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets 
have given. Special care has been bestowed upon the Notes, which are exceptionally valuable. Professor Young’s Introduction, 
occupying more than a hundred pages, is a comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of Poetry in their various 
aspects. The new volume has been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools. 


POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE 


50 cents net. 


Accurate in text, judiciously edited, artistically and sub- 


numbers’’—25 cents net. Thus far the following ‘‘ Clas- 


sics’’ have been issued for the Grades: 
Arabian Nights 


GRADES | 


ASHLEY’S GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN 


76 cents net. 


In this volume are described in a simple and attractive 


state, and national—which will be of special value and inter- 
est to youthful citizens. The text is arranged with particular 


reference to recitation by topics. Text Questions, Supple- 


| 

stantially bound. Each volume complete in itself—no ‘‘ double | style those various activities of our governments—municipal, 
| 
| 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 
Keary’s Heroes of Asgard 
Kingsley’s The Heroes 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish | 


Out of the Northland 
Sceott’s The Talisman 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 


HOPKINS AND UNDERWOOD’S FIRST BOOK OF ALGEBRA 


An outgrowth of class-room experience. 
the first beginners’ algebra that graphically illustrates the 
fundamental rules, fundamental laws and facts, and inciden- | 
tally brings out in bold relief the general connection between | 

Algebra is made real. The | 
perceptive powers of the student are developed. There are 


algebra and concrete geomet 


' mental Questions, and References are provided. The book con- 
’ | tains a number of pertinent illustrations. 


| EXCURSIONS AND LESSONS IN HOME GEOGRAPHY 


| TYPE STUDIES FROM THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Each 50 cents, net. 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
Two new books by a well-known educational author, for 


the use of both teachers and pupils. The material provided 


in the Excursions and Lessons constitutes the introductory 
lessons in geography for third and fourth grades. It is the 


| 
| 

Unique in being | geography of the home and the neighborhood. The illustra- 
| 


tions are taken from many different localities, and are typi- 
cal of various parts of the country. 

Type Studies is designed to illustrate in some detail the 
second stage of geography study, following the ‘‘ Excursions 
and Lessons.’’ The purpose of the simple type studies given 


many examples, practical, modern, and not too difficult. | is to introduce children to the geography of our own country. 


poston. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York san rrancisco 
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The Storm of January 25. 


The severe storm of Jan. 25, the worst 
since the historic blizzard of 1888, was 
felt with peculiar severity in Brooklyn, 
that borough being unprovided with the 
subway which was such a help to the 
wind-tossed in Manhattan. The Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit system gave up the 
—— against the elements early in 
the afternoon, and the Long Island Rail- 
—_ was of little use during the entire 

ay. 

Receiving warnings from the railroad 
officials the Packer Institute sent all its 
teachers and pupils home at eleven 
o’clock, and by telephone order of the 
district superintendents all the public 
schools were closed at once. Long before 
noon, especially in the suburbs, the school 
buildings had been snowed up, and it is 
suspected that a good many were closed 
unofficially a considerable time before the 
official notice was received. No one is 
investigating this misdemeanor, how- 


ver. 

One hundred of the young women at- 
tending the Normal school at Jamaica, 
who live in various other towns on Long 
Island, were in an uncomfortable predi- 
cament at the Jamaica station at three 
o’clock when they were informed that no 
train was running on the Long Island 
tracks. Few of them had money enough 
about their persons to go to a hotel. The 
news of their situation was spread about 
the village, and in a short time scores of 
the married women of Jamaica were hur- 
rying to the station to offer the hospital- 
ity of their homes to the normal girls. 
All were comfortably provided for. 

In Westchester the pupils and teachers 
in the three public otis were impris- 
oned in their buildings, the snow being 
banked up against the doors so that exit 
was impossible. Finally, after repeated 
efforts to get out had been foiled, the 
teachers cme aes to Captain Burfiend, 
of the Westchester police station. With 
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his police patrol wage and several sleighs 
the captain rescued the storm prisoners, 
and took about two hundred children to 
their homes. 


Recent Deaths. 


Mrs. Calara C. Harrison Stranahan, 
widow of J. S. T. Stranahan, who was 
known during the later years of his life 
as ‘‘ Brooklyn’s First Citizen,’’ died at 
the family residence in that borough on 
Jan. 22. She was born in Westfield, 
Mass., in 1831, and was educated at the 
Troy Female seminary and Mount Hol- 
yoke college. She taught in the Brook- 
lyn Heights seminary and at Packer in- 
stitute. Mrs. Stranahan was one of the 
foremost advocates of the higher educa- 
tion of women, having been one of the 
founders of Barnard college. Her ‘‘His- 
tory of French Painting’’ has been fre- 
quently used as a text-book. 


Frank A. Leach, professor of chemis- 
try and biology in Williston seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass., died in New York 
of pneumonia on Jan. 20. 

rofessor Leach, who was in_ his 
thirty-fifth year, was graduated from 
Amherst college in 1892, where he was 
prominent in athletics. Ever since his 
graduation he has occupied his present 
chair at Williston and has done a great 
deal to promote athletics there, acting 
as athletic coach to the seminary. 


David Ralph Jacques, a member of the 
New York bar and for twenty years dean 
of the law school of New York universi- 
ty, died on Jan. 19. Professor Jacques 
was born in Woodbridge, N. J., in 1823, 
and was educated at Harvard, in both the 
college and the law school. In 1871 he 
became head of the law faculty of New 
York university, from which office he re- 
tired in 1891. In 1878 the university 
created him a doctor of laws. 
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JOHN W. SPAYD. 

John W. Spayd, of 5143 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, who for many years repre- 
sented E. L. Keliogg & Company, New 
York, died at his late residence on Mon- 
day, Jan. 16, 1905, of pneumonia, after 





only a few days’ illness. The remains 
were laid to rest in the family plot in 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) cemetery. 

Mr. Spayd was fifty-six years of age 
and is survived by his aged mother, his 
wife, and two sons, Clarence, of New 
York, and Charles H., of Philadelphia. 
The former, who has been made admin- 
istrator of the estate, lives at 82 Lenox 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


A COURSE IN LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION 


BOOKS I and II by GrorGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University, and SARAH LOUISE 
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Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University, GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


These books emphasize the reading and the speaking, as well as the writing of good English. 
The spirit of the series is the spirit of growth—a gradual accumulation of information and of ability to use 


that information. 


Thought is always placed before form, the what before the how. 


The combination in the authorship of wide experience and unquestioned scholarship is as effective as it is unusual. 


That the books fulfil the promise of their inception is indicated by the following list of a few representative 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TROY, N. Y. 
UTICA, N. Y. 








“ The Old and the New Arithmetic” is the suggestive title of an article by Professor David 
Eugene Smith, of Columbia University, which appears in the February Text-Book Bulletin. 
Copies will be sent postpaid to any address on request. 
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Mr. Spayd contracted a severe cold 
while in pursuit of his work at Meadville, 
Pa., early this a He immediately 
returned to his Philadelphia home, where 
he rapidly developed pneumonia, death 
~—’ notwithstanding the fact that Dr. 

. H. Musser, one of Philadelphia’s most 
eminent doctors, was called in to battle 
with the dread disease. Death came 
peacefully about 9 A.M., the entire fam- 
ily a at the bedside. He was con- 
scious almost to the last, and his daily 
longing was to soon recover to be able 
to attend to his educational work. 

Mr. Spayd was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jonathan Spayd, and was born at 
Carsonville, Dauphin county, Pa. At an 
early age he was sent away to school at 
Selin’s Grove, Pa., and iater he attended 
the Millersville, Pa., State Normal school. 
For a number of years he taught in the 
public schools of Dauphin and Lancaster 
counties, Pa., — the earlier years 
of his life with his family on his beauti- 
ful farm a short distance from Harris- 
burg. He later removed to the Pennsyl- 
vania capital, having bought a residence 
at that place, and some years after that 
purchased a large house in Philadelphia, 
where he died. Mr. Spayd owned all 
these properties at the time of his death. 
For the past fifteen years he was inter- 
ested in the S. M. Hess Company of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of fertil- 
izers. 

He was a charter member of the Cen- 
tral Lutheran church on Fifty-second 
street, Philadelphia, and always took a 
—— - in religious affairs. Like 

is father, he was widely and well-known 
by the leading men of Pennsylvania, and 
next to Dr. Henry Houck, deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, who was his life-long friend, 
he probably knew personally more public 
school teachers in the Keystone state 
than any one else. 


For the Primary Grades 


Just Published 
Bertha Hazard’s 


Three Years With the Poets ..... . .5v 


A text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during their first years in 
school, chosen with particular reference to their interests in lessons and play. 
The grading of the selections has proved practical in classes under the com- 
piler, who is the Principal of Miss Hazard’s School, Boston; and the working 
plan, with its simple show of purpose and system, readily appeals to children. 


William M. Lawrence’s 


Riverside Graded Song Book 


Part One, for Primary and Intermediate Grades. : : - 40 
Part Two, for Grammar Grades . : 5 . . P . - »40 


This book is based upon these principles: That in music, as in other subjects, 
a class should master what is undertaken; that the proper question is, not how 
many tunes have been learned, but how many songs have been mastered in 
— and feeling; that such mastery requires that school songs should be 
largely committed to memory, and therefore should be worthy of being mem- 
orized; that songs should be often reviewed in successive grades, and thus 
made a life possession; and that the words of standard songs should be often 
used as material for language work, in spelling, writing from memory, and 
thought analysis. 


The editor is the Principal of the W. H. Ray School, Chicago, and also co- 
editor of ‘‘The Riverside Song Book,’’ ‘‘The Choral Song Book and Instruc- 
tion Course,’’ etc 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of examiners has announced 
the following dates for license examina- 
tions: Feb. 6 to 15, vacation centers, 
playgrounds, and evening recreation cen- 
ters; Feb. 15 and 16, drawing in elemen- 
tary schools; Feb. 17 to Mar. 3, evening 
elementary and high schools, 


Health Commissioner Darlington has 
prepared a pamphlet on ‘‘ Rules for the 
Medical Inspection of Children in the 
Public Schools,’’ which has been largely 
distributed thruout the schools, and 
which principals can obtain by applying 
to the department of health. 


On Feb. 20, the centennial anniversary 
of the inauguration of the public school 
movement in New York, exercises will 
be held in all of the schools of the city. 
In the evening there will be a public 
meeting in Carnegie hall, which will be 
addressed by prominent men. The pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


When the question of re-electing As- 
sociate Superintendent Higgins came up 
in the board of education on January 25, 
Commissioner Harkness asked that all 
reporters of newspapers be excluded 
from the room. When the reporters 
were re-admitted half an hour later, they 
found out that the election had been 
oe until the next session of the 

ard. 


A petition signed by every teacher in 
one of the large Brooklyn schools has 
been forwarded to the Class Teachers’ 
association of Brooklyn, asking that no 
teacher be retired on a pension of less 
than $750. 


Commissioner Abraham Stern, of the 
board of education, inan interview in the 
New York Times on January 13, an- 
nounced that he was opposed to the 


present board of superintendents. He 
said that the members hang too much to- 
gether, and are entirely under the con- 
trol of Superintendent Maxwell. ‘‘ They 
either have no original thoughts or are 
afraid to express them.’’ Therefore, 
Mr. Stern concluded, he intended to vote 
against each one of them as they came up 
for re-election. 

It is rumored that on Jan. 11 there 
was acaucus of members of the board 
who held similar sentiments to those ex- 
pressed by Commissioner Stern. Com- 
missioner Warburg, when asked, did not 
deny the existence of such a conference, 
but declared that his recent action in de- 
laying the re-election of Associate Su- 
perintendent Higgins had nothing to do 
with this general movement, but was his 
own individual opinion in this particular 
case. 


In his annual report, submitted to the 
board of education on Jan. 25, Superin- 
tendent Maxwell expressed the opinion 
that if building operations continue on 
the same scale as they have during the 
last three years part-time instruction in 
the public schools will be no longer nec- 
essary four years from now. Thenevery 
child can have a seat during the entire 
school day. The building operations nec- 
essary to accomplish this end will cost 
the city about $35,000,000. 

Dr. Maxwell strongly opposes Com- 
missioner Abraham Stern’s movement to 
reduce the school day in the first two 
grades to one of three and a half hours. 
He thinks that five hours should be con- 
sidered the normal day for the first and 
second grades as well as for the higher 
ones, and that it is out of the question 
even to discuss a reduction while these 
two lower classes are crowded with ab- 
normally old children. 


Among his recommendations the city 
superintendent includes state control of 
examinations for graduation from the high 
schools; igor for manual training in 
all city high schools; the establishment 
of a court of claims whose decision shall 
be final in litigation affecting teachers; 
and the opening of the technical high 
schools as evening trade schools. 


The board of education and the munici- 
pal civil service commission are in dis- 
pute over the last list of eligibles for 
janitors’ ay ere sent by the commis- 
sion to the board. President Tifft and 
Supervisor Devoe consider that many of 
the men on the eligible list are too old 
adequately to carry on a janitor’s work, 
or not sufficiently informed as to boilers 
and other heating apparatus to be trusted 
with the care of valuable buildings. But 
President Bird S. Coler, of the civil ser- 
vice commission, says that the men 
named have passed satisfactorily the 
questions which the examiners of the 
commission considered proper, and from 
the list submitted the board of education 
must choose its janitors. 


Principal Lyman J. Best, president of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ association and 
of the Interborough council, has been 
summoned to appear before the commit- 
tee on care of buildings of the board of 
education, owing to a difference of opin- 
ion between him and the janitors of his 
school, No. 108, at Arlington and East 
New York avenues, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Best has for many months been 
endeavoring to induce his janitors to use 
wet sawdust when sweeping, and wet 
cloths when they dust. Otherwise the 
air was simply filled with dust which re- 
settled within a short time, and as for 
feather dusters, they were simply germ 
distributors. 
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THE CULTURE READERS 


Embodying the Natural Method in Reading. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON-WARNER, Pd. D. 


BOOh ONE—For first half of the first year, 30c. BOOK TWO-—For Second half of the first year, 30c. 


The natural method proceeds by the self activity of the child. 
erary sources, basing the test upon thought values instead of upon word stories. 


J. W. A. YOUNG. Ph. D., Associate Professor of the P. 


Edited by JENNIE B. MERRILL, Pd. D. 
The others to follow quickly 


ARITHMETICS 


It draws its initial stock of sight words from lit- 


ogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 
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LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A. M. Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal school, Brockport, N. Y. 
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They Teach: 1. 
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OOK THREE ready soon 
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THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
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These books are scientifically accurate. They are interesting to children. They exert a real influence 
for healthful living. They are the first thoroughly sound common school text-books on Physiology and 
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‘* Crayola’”’ 


Prize Contest- 
$525 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best drawings made with 


“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 


Open to all boys and girls between 11 and 
20 years of age in different classes. 88 Cash 
Prizes from $50 00 down, aggregating $525.00. 
In addition 100 other prizes value $1.50 each. 

The subject may be Fruit, Flower, Animal, 
Figure, mag = Marine or Stil] Life, De- 
siga for Poster, Rug, Wall Paper, Kook Cover, 
Stained Glass Window, Room Interior, Port- 


folio, Pottery, Calendar, or Colored Map 
Contestclosed April 5th 1905. Awards made 
April 20th, 1905. List of Prize Winners an- 
nounced in June issues of ‘School Arts Book,” 
‘** Normal Instructor,” and * School Journal.” 


The Jury is composed’of 


MR. WALTER SARGENT 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MR. FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Prof. of Pedagogy, ed _ Design, N. Y. Art 
choo 


MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 
Prof. Art and Design, University of Ilinois 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch 
method of operating if they expect to achieve the best 
results. 


The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter 
like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial anywhere. 


Special proposition for Schools. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


468 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 
OF 


ABERNETHY’S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


510 pages. 12mo, cloth “ $1.10 


CLARK S. NORTHUP, Ph. D., Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Dr. Abernethy’s criticisms are eminently fair and 
sane; and I am quite in sympathy with the apportionment of 
space and with the author’s attempt to do justice to Southern 
literature and to the literature of recent years. While it is, 
perhaps, dangerous to express too confident opinions regard- 
ing our more recent writers, I have frequently been vexed 
with historians of our literature for being altogether too 
wary regarding the later decades. I shall certainly recom- 
mend the book to my students, and may some day have an 
opportunity of using it in class. 


JOSEPH H. GILMORE, Ph. D., Deane Professor of 
Rhetoric and English, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.: I have read Abernethy’s American Literature with 
a great deal of interest and find it excellently adapted to its 
purpose. Shall recommend it to my pupils as a sound and 
suggestive book te be read in connection. with my lectures. 


PROF. E. K. RANSON, U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis.Md.: Abernethyhas peculiar merit. It was a pleas- 
ure to see with what exactitude and appreciation he has des- 
cribed the writings of the great men in literature of the 
different periods. I think I enjoyed reading him most of all 
the writers whose volumes I have recently conned. 


For special terms for introduction address the publishers - 


MayNarpD, MERRILL, & Co. 
44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 














HE best thought of the day on teaching the 
subject of Commercial Geography is that it 
should be presented inductively. 
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Outlines of Commercial Geography 


presents it in this manner and will enable you to get 
positive and substantial results and your pupils such 
a knowledge of the science and the facts as to be 
most useful to them in business life. 


OFFICE METHODS—PART III 


Is now ready. It represents in perfect detail the 
Wholesale Lumber Business. Is an advanced work, 
both as to accounting and business features. Will 
follow any preparatory work. A quasi practice plan 
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The janitors were obdurate however, 
and finally the head janitor of the school 
went to a member of the committee on 
care of buildings, and said that he and 
his men must have feather dusters or the 
school could not be kept clean. So the 
committee directed Secretary Palmer of 
the board of education to write to Mr. 
Best and direct him to order feather dus- 
ters from the supply department. Mr. 
Best did not do so. Accordingly he must 
now appear before the committee on a 
charge of insubordination. 

Mr. Best said, when informed of this 
action, that there were five hundred 
schools in New York, and with feather 
dusters at two dollars apiece, an expen- 
diture of ten thousand dollars on this 
item was probable. The board of edu- 
cation was talking about economy, here 
was a good place to begin. 


At the commencement of the Girls’ 
Technical high school, Dr. William Mc- 
Andrew, principal, the guest of honor 
was Commissioner William Harkness, 
who addressed the pupils in the various 
departments. Inthe commercial depart- 
ment, he gave some excellent advice to 
girls about to enter on a business career. 


Livingston Farrand, professor of an- 
thropology at Columbia university, has 
been placed at the head of the National 
Association for the Studyand Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, which was organized at 
the last meeting of the National Medical 
association. Professor Farrand is a spe- 
cialist on American Indians, and when as- 
sistant curator of the American Museum 
of Natural History, he helped to organ- 
ize the Jesup North Pacific expedition for 
the study of the earliest people in north- 
western America and eastern Asia. 


On Jan. 12 the Brooklyn Free Kin- 
dergarten society tendered a reception 
to Miss C. Geraldine O’Grady, recently 
selected as supervisor of the kinder- 
gartens of the society. Miss O’Grady 
has retired as an instructor in the kin- 
dergarten department of Teachers’ col- 
lege in order to take a similar position in 
Pratt institute, where she willl have su- 
pervision of the practice work. 


The representatives of more than fifty 
universities and colleges, attired in cap 
and gown, attended the formal installa- 
tion at Plymouth church on the evening 
of January 20, of Dr. Frederick W. At- 
kinson as president of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

William H. Nichols, chairman of the 
institute corporation, and president of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, pre- 
sided, and after Dr. Atkinson had de- 
livered his address, he was welcomed in 
the name of the teaching corps of the 
institute by Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, 
dean of the faculty. 

Pres. John H. Finley, of the City col- 
lege, delivered the formal speech of the 
evening. The graduates were repre- 
sented on the program by Paul Dougherty, 
and for the borough and citizens of Brook- 
lyn, Borough President Martin W. Little- 
ton spoke. 


The board of superintendents is con- 
tinuing the policy, for the sake of econo- 
my, of consolidating small schools wher- 
ever it is possible. At present the con- 
solidation of Nos. 25 and 79, Brooklyn, 
and of Nos. 9 and12, inthe same borough, 
is under advisement. 


The advantages and needs of the small 
college was the theme for discussion at 
the annual dinner on January 26, at the 
Hotel Astor, of the Hamilton College 
Alumni Association of New York. 

Rev. George W. Knox, professor in 
Union Theological seminary, said that 
the small colleges must set up higher 
ideals in order to maintain themselves 
against the bigger universities. Love 
and sentiment were all right, but an effi- 
cient college could not be built up on 
them. The facultiesshould be improved. 





FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


of the 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Sinttztt. Mass 


Year ending December 31, 1904 





RECEIPTS IN 1904 
Premiums - - - 
Interest and rents - - - 
Other income - - - - 
Total receipts - 


$6,615,038.29 
1,502, 069.09 
98,581.78 
$8,210, 639.16 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1904 


Death claims (less $80,500 reinsurance) and matured 
endowments (less $3,500 reinsurance) - - - 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends 
Surrendered and cancelled policies - = 
Total payments to policyholders 
All other disbursements - - s - 
Total disbursements - -  - 


$2,141,207.86 
941,826.59 
526,350.44 
———- $8,609,384.89 
1,526,137.48 
$5, 135,522.37 


ASSETS (MARKET VALUE) 


First mortgage loans on real estate (value of property 
mortgaged, $40,328,563; fire insurance as additional 
collateral, $13,748,034) - - = - - - $13,996,175.35 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies 
(reserve value of policies assigned, $6,248,886) - 
Stocks andbonds - - - - - - - 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office 
building - - - - - - -  - 
Premium notes on policies in foree - - - - 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of collec- 
tion (reserve charged in liabilities), net . - 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $966.25; ac- 
crued, but not due, $506,738.74) - - - - 
Cash on handandinbanks - - - - - . 
Total assets - = eel 


3,594,646.00 
16,053, 237.50 


392,122.15 
778,297.15 


810,254.20 


507,704.99 
938,860.23 
$37, 071,297.57 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve, Massachusetts standard - - - . . 
Reported death claims and matured endowments 
awaiting proofs, $95,099.62; in course of settle- 
ment, $27,525.30 . - . . - - - 
Present value of payments not yet due under install- 
ment policies - - - = - ~ - ~ 
Unpaid dividends (due, $1,932.38; to become due, 
$143,719.24) - - - - = = - 
Accumulated dividend fund (including $21,614.85 inter- 
est) subject to the order of theinsured- - — - 
Premiums collected, but not yet due - - - - 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented - - - - | 

Total liabilities - - - - - - 

Surplus, December 31, 1904 - - ~ 


$33,005, 506.00 


122,624.92 
220,000.25 
145,651.57 


234,561.09 
23,782.28 
18,548.43 
cpap 33, 770,674.54 
$3,300, 623.03 





Number of policies issued in 1904, 13,325, insuring - $26,851,531 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1904, 80,375, 


insuring (including reversionary additions) - - 182,874,119 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 


Increase in amount of insurance in force - - 
Increase in assets - - - - = is : 
Increase in surplus - - = " . i * 
Increase in income - 2 - - ~ ° * = = is 


$13,205,663 
3,480,298 
653,132 
464,372 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


New York City Agency 
610 EMPIRE BUILDING, 71 BROADWAY. George J. Wight, Mgr. 
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It is a great advantage for the student 
to come into personal contact with the 
members of the faculty, and that is the 
opportunity they have in a small college. 
But now as soon asa very good man is 
discovered the big universities try to get 
him for one of their chairs. 

A small college, concluded Dr. Knox, 
should be asmall one, not because it has 
©. but because the smallness is its own 
choice. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided that it is not feasible to adopt the 
suggestion that the pupils in the neigh- 
borhoods largely inhabited by foreigners 
receive their monthly report cards printed 
in two languages. The superintendents 
are considering whether they will relieve 
the class teachers of the preparation of 
the plans or models of articles tobe made 
by the teachers, and have them made in- 
stead by the special teachers. The board 
has in hand a syllabus on zoology in the 
high schools, which willsoon be ready for 
distribution. 


One of the young men who was ar- 
rested for impersonating another person 
at the State Regents examination on 
September 28 last, was sentenced on Jan- 
uary 26 in the Court of Special Sessions 
to a month in the Tombs prison. Heis a 
student at City college. The other youth 
arrested has not yet been tried. xam- 
ers from the office of the state commis- 
sioner of education are determined to 
break up the wholesale impersonations 
which have hitherto taken place at these 
examinations. 


Former Mayor Seth Low of New York 
City presided at the meeting on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 22 of the New Rochelle 
Peoples’ Forum, and recited briefly the 
development of the public school system 
since its first inception in 1805. The 
lecture of the afternoon was delivered 
by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor 
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of lectures for New York schools, on 
‘“‘The Extension of the Uses of the 
Schoolhouse and Education for Adults.’’ 
At the end of the lecture quite an ani- 
mated discussion took place between 
former Coroner John Matthews of New 
Rochelle and Superintendent of Schools 
Isaac E. Young, as to the grade where 
public school children began to receive 
instruction in American history. 


A — of the Armstrong Associa- 
tion was held on January 18 at the home 
of the president of the association, Mr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, 5 East Sixty- 
sixth street, at which Dr. Hollis B. Fris- 
sell, principal of the Hampton institute, 
was present. Dr. Frissell explained that 
the course at Hampton had been in- 
creased from three to four years with the 


present term, and that this and the in- k 


creased number of students made a larg- 
er endowment necessary, expenses 
being now twenty thousand dollars a year 
larger than in former years. 


What is probably the first apparatus 
for systematically disinfecting the books 
in a public library, has been installed in 
the Carnegie library at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. It consists of a steel cabinet con- 
taining brackets upon which the books 
are placed upright and open. Thru holes 
in the sides of the cabinet, which is made 
air-tight by means of glass doors, are 
tubes leading to copper generators, one 
containing a mixture of formalin and the 
other a combinatian of one part of ammo- 
nia to five parts water. 

For twelve hours the books remain in 
the fumes of the formalin mixture, when 
the ammonia is evaporated into the cab- 
inet. This reduces in a short time the 
irrespirable effects of the formalin, and 
within half an hour the books are ready 
for circulation. By this process of fumi- 
gation the germs are entirely destroyed, 
while not the slightest injury is done to 
the binding or text. 


You Know--We Know--Evzrybody Knows How Important the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are for Complete Protection to the Text-Books from Daily 
Handling, Wear, Soiling and Tear, and How Great Is 
the Increase of the lives of the books thus Protected 
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Board of Education Notes. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- - 
tion on Jan. 25 an opinion of the corpora- 
tion counsel was submitted by the by-law 
committee, advising that the board can- 
not commit pupils to the truant school 
without the consent of the persons in 
parental relation to the child. ‘ 

A three-year technical course was in- 
troduced at the Newton, Richmond Hill, 
and Far Rockaway high schools, and the 
Girls’ Technical high school was given 
— to hold its commencement in 

une in the Academy of Music, while 
rooms in school No. 183 were assigned as 
an extra annex for this high school. 

The board gave permission to superin- 
tendent Maxwell, Miss Whitney, and Dr. 
Haney to attend the meeting at Milwau- 
ee at the beginning of March of the 
7 of Superintendence of the 


Mary J. Archer, principal of school 
No. 30, the Bronx; Eliza J. Rogers, prin- 
cipal of school No. 79, Brooklyn, and Jos- 
ephine E. Hodgdon, principal of school 

o. 110, Brooklyn, were ordered; at their 
own request, to be placed on the retire- 
ment list on Feb. 1. 

The board apes the action of the 
committee on elementary schools in dis- 
continuing school No. 111, Manhattan, 
and transferring its classes to school No. 
44, and in reprimanding and fining Simon 
Zevie, a teacher in school No. 22, Man- 
hattan, for violating the by-law of the 
board which forbids the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment. 


The board of education has been com- 
— to deny the request of Ernesto 
elson, commissioner of education of the 
Argentine Republic, for certain of the 
New York exhibits at the St. Louis ex- 
position, in order that they might be 
laced in the educational museum at 
uenos Ayres, as they will be needed for 
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For REPAIRING Broken and Weakened Bindings and 
Fastening in Loose Leaves; and 


THE HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 
For MENDING Torn Covers 


ARE A NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


THE SAVING Is ENORMOUS, THE CosT VERY LITTLE Remember, ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine” 
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looking for a grammar 


That connects language with life—That deals with our mother 
tongue for its practical value rather than for its scientific interest— 


Let us tell you about a new text (Dr. C. Alphonso Smith’s) of which President 
Alderman of the University of Virginia says he has seen nothing better in twenty years 








“Sound pedagogy is the source 
of its air of pleasing mastery.” 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS RICHMOND ATLANTA 








the contemplated permanent exhibit in 
this city. 


The board of education passed a resolu- 
tion on Jan. 25 granting a leave of ab- 
sence to Gustave Hartman, a teacher in 
public school No. 188, who is a member 
of the legislature of the state of New 
York. 

After the resolution had been passed 
Commissioner McGowan said he did not 
think that it looked well to give leave 
of absence to public school teachers while 
they were in politics, and take them back 
in the schools when they fail in politics. 
He asked for a reconsideration of the 
resolution. The vote was rescinded and 
the resolution went over until the next 
meeting of the board. 


President Tifft’s Speech. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, spoke on Saturday morning, Jan. 
21, before the High School Teachers’ 
association at the annex of the DeWitt 
Clinton high school on West Thirteenth 
street. 

Mr. Tifft reviewed his own career since 
he himself left the teaching force of the 
New York public schools, showing the 
present wide extent of his law practice 
and his extensive circle of acquaintances 
in the city, both in professional and bus- 
iness ranks. From this he concluded 
that there had always been something 
good in the New York public schools, else 
they could not have turned out such ma- 
terial. Also there was a great opportun- 
a 5 before all teachers if they were only 
of the capability to grasp it. 

Mr. Tifft said that he had not sought 
his present position. He had made no 
promises to get it. He wore no man’s 
collar. He never had. He confessed he 
loved the position and hoped he would be 
re-elected to it, but the moment the 
board thought that it knew of any one 
else who could fill the position better he 
would not complain if they selected that 
man. People said to him, ‘‘Tifft, how 
absurd in you to spend two hours a day 
attending to school business; no one else 
ever did it who held your office; the peo- 
ple won’t appreciate it.’” He knew that 
was so; he was breaking his health down 
and neglecting his law business for the 
sake of the schools. He knewthat. But 
he intended to keep up this work so that 
he could get up each morning and be able 
to look in the glass and say: ‘‘ ‘ Tifft, you 
were a square man yester ay.’ 

The high school teachers, Mr. Tifft 
continued, had complaints, so he-had 
heard, and one of these was that they 
had too many — to teach. He had 
investigated the matter, and found out 
that the average high school class con- 
tained seventeen pupils, which was an 
ideal number. At this point Principal 
Shepard, of the High School of Com- 
merce, asked permission to speak. Mr. 
Shepard said that the figures showed that 
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Professional Advancement Course 


The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDU CATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
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each high school teacher had 150 children 
under him, altho, of course, not at one 
time, and the responsibility for so many 
children’s progress was too much for any 
one teacher. 

Mr. Tifft replied that he cared little 
for a teacher who regarded such things 
as the number of his pupils. The spirit 
of the teacher was the thing, and if he 
had to work overtime or under pressure 
it was what men in other professions did, 
and he should be glad of the opportunity. 

Speaking of overwork Mr. Tifft said 
that he was reminded of the fact that he 
had received 117 letters from parents of 
high school pupils protesting against their 
children being forced to. study three or 
four or five hours each day at home. He 
hoped that this time he would not be in- 
terrupted about his figures, as he knew 
he was correct and no one else knew 
anything about the letters except himself. 
Some of these letters undoubtedly came 
from cranks, and some from people who 
wanted to be able to exhibit an auto- 
graph letter of the president of the board 
of education, as it was well known that 
he answered every letter addressed to 
him, but, after deducting these two 
classes, there was enough left for serious 
consideration. 3 

The teachers should consider this. The 
teachers were doing the greatest part of 
the educational work. They had good 
ideas, but so had other people. No man 
had a monopoly of good ideas and no man 
was sure to be always right. He did not 
pretend to have all the good ideas in edu- 
cation himself, and he was not certain 
that he was always right, but the board 
of education adopted policies, not the 
teachers, and just as the good general 
could not permit his soldiers to run the 
army, so the board could not permit the 
teacher to plan the work of the schools. 
But the board would receive suggestions. 

The high school teachers should remem- 
ber that there were numbers of men in 
this city who agreed with a friend of his, 
who, meeting him a few days after his 
election, said: ‘‘ Tifft, I’m glad you’re 
elected. I know you well enough to 
know that you will put an end to this 
high school foolishness and cut ’em out. 
I never went to any high school and see 
where I am.’’ Lots of people felt that 
way. He didn’t say he did, but lots of 
other people did. And the high school 
teachers should remember that and walk 


easy. 

President Tifft concluded by saying 
that he had looked over a number of 
high school teachers’ requisitions, and he 
wanted to remind them that if one snake 
or one cockroach was enough for a zo- 
ology class they needn’t order three 
snakes or three cockroaches. The same 
way with books. This was a time of 
economy for the schools. He wanted to 
tell them that he had never spent a dol- 
lar more than he had in his pockets at 
the time, and he didn’t propose, at his 
age, starting in to do it now as president 
of the board of education. 


Male Teachers’ Dinner. 


At the dinner on Jan. 21 of the Male 
Teachers’ association, the subject dis- 
cussed by most of the speakers was phys- 
ical education. 

Prof. George L. Meylan of Columbia 
university spoke of the need for more 
male teachers in physicaleducation. The 
aim in this education was not to teach 
the pupil to do ‘‘stunts,’’ but to give 
bodily strength and bodily control by 
training the motor activities. 

Dr. Gulick, director of physical educa- 
tion in the New York schools, gave an 
explanation of the need for physical edu- 
cation. The aim was to train the man to 
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subordinate the individual to the mass, 
and yet to maintain his individuality. In 
a city the people must move in mass and 
not as individuals, but the power of indi- 
vidual initiative must not be blunted. 

During the last generation great 
changes have taken place. The day of 
the hoe-and the loom is past. The child 
no longer has the opportunity for home 
training in social discipline that it once 
had. The boy cannot help his father in 
the field. The girl does not assist in the 
house as she once did. Now children do 
not gain a sense of responsibility by 
reading books, but by having little bur- 
dens of responsibility about the house 
placed upon their shoulders. With the 
—— of these small responsibilities 

as passed much of the former respect 
for the home. 

Again, most places for play have been 
taken from the child. Formerly the 
street was a place for play as well as for 
traffic, but the areas for living have been 
multiplied, while those for traffic have 
not, consequently traffic has pushed play 
off the streets. In depriving the child of 
social play, we have taken away from 
him much of the training which enabled 
him later to move intelligently and with 
individual instinct in the mass. 

It is necessary for physical education 
to cope with this change. In a true 
physical education the child is taught to 
subordinate himself to the work of the 
team, yet individual initiative is encour- 
aged. Dr. Gulick concluded by saying 
that he hoped to have a man teacher in 
charge of athletics in each two school 
districts of the city. 

W. E. Metzenthin, of the Columbia uni- 
versity football team, urged the teach- 
ers to co-operate with their pupils in 
school athletics. By so doing they would 
come in much closer contact with the 
boys than they could ever hope to do in 
the class-room. 


End of the Price Case. 


The recent decision of Justice Leven- 
tritt of the Supreme Court in the Price 
case only decided that the classmates of 
Miss Price in the Normal college, who 
took the entire course, are entitled to 
licenses without having passed the city 
superintendent’s academic examination. 
This was because Dr. JMaxwell, in the 
February before Miss Price’s class was 
graduated, stated in a letter to the Nor- 
mal college authorities that there would 
be no such examination for those com- 
pleting the full course. 

Justice Leventritt’s decision does not, 
therefore, apply to the present students 
in the Normal college, concerning whom 
the city superintendent has not written 
any similar letter, and recently Dr. Max- 
well has announced that, after careful 
consideration of the courses at the col- 
lege and the records of the graduates in 
the recent academic tests, he has decided 
that no graduate of the college will be 
exempted from the academic examina- 
tion for license No. 1. Those who fail 
to pass may take a re-examination each 
succeeding year. 

On Jan. 25, the board of education or- 
dered the board of superintendents to 
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issue licenses to the one hundred gradu- 
ates of the Normal school directly affect- 
ed by the decision in the Price case. This 
ends the controversy over their rights. 

The by-law committee reported that 
the corporation counsel had advised 
against an appeal to the Appellate Divi- 
sion from Justice Leventritt’s decision, 
while, on the other hand, a letter was 
read from Dr. Draper, state commis- 
sioner of education, urging that an ap- 
peal be taken, and stating that he had 
notified the Normal college to show cause 
before him why the approval of their 
course of study by his office should not 
be withdrawn. 

Superintendent Maxwell asked the 
board to give authority for carrying the 
decision of Justice Leventritt to a higher 
court, and began an attack upon the ad- 
ministration of the Normal college prior 
to 1902. Commissioners Man and Win- 
gate protested, and President Tifft ruled 
the superintendent out of order. When 
the vote was taken with the above result 
only one commissioner was recorded in 
the negative. 


Committee on Pensions. 
The committee on pensions, appointed 
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at the tl meeting of the High 
School Teachers’ association, reported 
to the meeting held on Jan. 21. e re- 
port said that some legislation was nec- 
essary, and that the ability to obtain this 
depended upon the various teachers’ asso- 
ciations acting as a unit. The Interbor- 
ough council had taken the initiative in 
the matter and prepared a relief meas- 
ure. Altho there were objections to some 
features of the council’s proposed bill it 
met, on the whole, with general satisfac- 
tion, and the committee believed that the 
high school teachers should give the bill 
their support. 

If, in the interest of harmony, changes 
not radical were made in the proposed 
bill in the future, the association should 
give its approval to them in advance, so 
that the New York teachers should 
— unanimous on all points when 
their representatives plead their cause 
at Albany. 

After a general discussion of the terms 
of the bill prepared by the Interborough 
council the association accepted the re- 

rt of the committee and gave its en- 

lorsement to the measure, with the sug- 
gested power in the council to note 
changes not fundamental. 


Philadelphia News. 


Summer School of the U. of P. 


The authorities of the University of 
Pennsylvania, encouraged by the success 
of their summer school last year, will 
hold a session during the summer of 1905 
upon a more extended scale. The session 
will extend from July 5 to August 12, 
and, as daily instruction will be given in 
lecture courses, such as English and his- 
tory, a total of thirty hours’ work may 
be attained by each student. In science 
courses, like physics and chemistry, the 
laboratories will be open all day. 

The school is under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn, assistant pro- 
fessor of or in the college, and the 
students will have the same advantage 
as those who attend the regular sessions, 
as instruction is generally given by the 
heads of departments. During the school 
session of 1905 classes will be offered in 
the departments of architecture, astron- 
omy, botany, chemistry, English and 
American literature, French, German, 
Greek, American, and European history, 
Latin, mathematics, music, physics, and 
physiology. 

The object of the summer school is to 
afford to teachers thruout Pennsylvania 
and the oe states an opportun- 
ity to pursue college subjects during 
their vacations. A small fee is charged 
for each course, but the university does 
not expect to profit financially by this 
school. No entrance examination is re- 
quired, and all courses are open to men 
and women alike. Last year the total 
enrollment was 1387, of whom 58 were 
women. 

Most of the teachers who took the 
course last year did so with the object of 
better equipping themselves for their life 
work without expectation of a degree. 
But the university is glad to count the 


work done in the summer school, if the 
student later applies for a degree, pro- 
vided that he afterwards matriculates 
regularly in the college or graduate 
school. 

The entire material equipment of the 
University of Pennsylvania is at the dis- 
posal of the students in the summer 
school—the university library, with its 

uarter of a million volumes, the new 

andal Morgan laboratory of physics, 
and the John Harrison laboratory of 
chemistry. The privileges of the Hous- 
ton club will be extended to them, and 
the men students can avail themselves of 
the facilities for comfortable living 
offered by the beautiful new university 
dormitories. Special efforts will be made 
on the part of all connected with the 
university to render the stay of the sum- 
mer guests in West Philadelphia pleas- 
ant as well as profitable. 


A Philadelphia Playground. 


Prof. Warren P, Laird, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Ernest 
Zantzinger, the judges appointed by the 
T-Square club of Philadelphia to award 
the Walter Cope memorial prize, have 
given it to Andrew J. Sauer, a young 
Philadelphia architect who has designed 
the new recreation park and pier on the 
Delaware water front of that city. 

The ——— occupies the center of 
the outdoor playground, which is tra- 
versed by circular paths, defining spaces 
in which sand onags and swings, sur- 
rounded by a double row of trellises, are 
to be placed. Certain paths lead into 
tennis courts, arranged around the outer 
side of the grounds, flanked by large 
trees which shut out any offensive view 
in a rather ugly part of the city. 

A pool for the sailing of toy boats, 
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shallow enough for children to wade in 
without danger, will be fed from a mon- 
umentalfount. Nearby will be a band- 
stand, with plentiful space for benches, 
surrounded by parterres for flowers. 
Across Delaware avenue, which will be 
spanned by a bridge three hundred feet 
long, will be the baseball grounds, By a 
stairway one may descend to a main 
boat landing or pass over a small bridge 
to the recreation pier, moored to which 
will be large floating pools for swim- 
ming, like those in use in New York. 
The recreation pier will be 800 feet 
long, containing two large refreshment 
halls, bandstands, colonades, and an out- 
side promenade fifty feet wide. Beneath 
the maindeck of the pier will be dressing 
rooms, playrooms, etc. The excellent 
design shows the advantage of having 
playgrounds laid out by architects. 





New England. 


By the will of John C. Coombs, the 
well known Boston lawyer whodied early 
in the year, Bowdoin college will come 
into possession of a sum estimated to be 
about $150,000, upon the death of the 
testator’s sister, Miss Viola Coombs of 
Bowdoinham, Me., to whom the income 
is left during her life. 


The bill pending in the legislature of 
Massachusetts changing the school board 
of Boston from an elective to an ap- 
pointive body, the members to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, is arousing great 
interest and discussion in educational 
circles all over New England. 


The forty-first annual dinner of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association was held 
at the University club in New York city, 
on the evening of January 26. President 
Tucker, of Dartmonth, and Dr. Kan Ichi 
Asakawa, of the Dartmouth faculty, 
were among the speakers. Dr. Tucker 
lauded the work of the small college in 
the small town, and Dr. Asakawa said 
that Japan was looking to reform China 
and not for a confederation with China. 

The Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, 
bishop of Central Pennsylvania, president 
of the association, presided at the dinner, 
and at the business meeting which fol- 
lowed, was re-elected president, which is 
an unusual honor to be accorded by the 
Dartmouth Alumni. 


Mr. Lucius Tuttle, president of the 
Boston and Maine railroad, sent a check 
for $1,000 to President Gibbs, of the New 
ee State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Durham, N. H., 
the money to be distributed among the 
students who rescued those injured in the 
wreck on the company’s road near Dur- 
ham during the middle of January. The 
students have declined to receive the 
money, saying that they simply acted as 
any gentleman would to sufferers in dis- 
tress. 


A co-operative book-store along the 
lines of that managed by the Harvard 
Co-operative Society, familiarly known 
at Cambridge as ‘‘ The Coop,’’ will soon 
‘be opened at the University of Cincin- 
nati. Books and stationery will be sold 
to student members at reduced rates, and 
at the end of the year the profits will be 
divided among the participants. 





Dr. H. G. Remsnyder says: A lady was 
suffering with headacheand vomiting. I 
prescribed antikamnia tablets, and when 
next I saw her, she informed me that the 
medicine I gave her, not only relieved the 
headache, but alsothe vomiting. Having 
other cases on hand, I gave eachof them 
antikamnia in five-grain tablets and was 
delighted to find that every case was de- 
cidedly benefited thereby.— Hospital Bul- 
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William H. Sargeant, who on January 
25 was elected at Springfield, Mass., 
secretary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is thirty-six 
years of age, and has been in the service 
of this corporation since he was fifteen, 
when he began as an office boy. From 
that humble position he has gradually 
worked his way up to his present office, 
serving successively, as head of the pol- 
icy, death claims, and supply departments. 
He has also visited most of the com- 
pany’s offices at different times as audi- 
tor, adjuster, and instructor. Mr. Sar- 
geant was born in Springfield in 1868, 
and was educated at the Springfield pub- 
lic schools, wen geo from the Spring- 
field high school. He has served in the 
Massachusetts Mutual under every pres- 
ident of the company except the first 
one. 

George D. Lang, for fifteen years pri- 
vate secretary to the president, was 
elected by the directors to be assistant 


secretary in succession to Mr. Sargeant. ' 


Michigan Notes. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Professor Payne 
continues ill and the board of regents has 

rovided that his work will be cared for 

y others for the balance of the year. 
Professor Pattengill has been obliged to 
spend the winter in the South and John 
J. Winster will be assistant in Greek for 
the remainder of the year. 


The Michigan Normal college training 
school at Ypsilanti has adopted the school 
savings system. 


Theodore Wesley Koch, for the last 
four years on the staff of the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the general library of the 
University of Michigan, ranking next 
after Librarian Davis. 

Mr. Koch was born in Philadelphia in 
1871, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1892. He 
then spent three years in post-graduate 
work at Harvard. Having been espe- 
cially interested in Dante, he was in- 
vited in 1895 to assume control of the 
magnificent Dante collection presented 
to the library of Cornell university by 
the late Professor Fiske. For five years 
Mr. Koch was engaged in arranging and 
augmenting this collection, and in com- 

iling an annotated catalog. This cata- 
og, which is indeed much more than a 
mere catalog, is the most complete bib- 
liography of the great poet ever at- 
tempted, and has received high praise 
from Dante critics. After a year spent 
in studying at the University of Paris 
and the College de France, Mr. Koch 
became connected with the Library of 
Congress. 
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Low-Rate Personally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

_ For the benefit of those desiring to vis- 
it Pinehurst, N. C., during the height of 
the social and golf season, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has inaugurated 
a series of personally-conducted tours to 
this attractive mid-South resort. 

_ Two tours will be run this season, leav- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington February 10 and March 
31, by special train. The rates for these 
tours, including railway transportation in 
both directions, Pullman berth, and 
meals in dining car on going trip only, 
and three days’ board at the Hotel Caro- 
lina, will be: New York, $32; Philadel- 
phia, $30; Baltimore and Washington, 
$29.00. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
George Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia. 
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cessful graduates 
everywhere. Ap- 
proved by barand 
law colleges. 3 ¥ 
courses. College, 
Preparatoryand 
Business law. 
Liberal terms. 
Specialoffer now. 
Catalogue free. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
275 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, 





PL YDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, BoSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Points, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin 

direct connection for all points South an 
Southwest . “her is Met See I ee 
Fast Modern Steamships , 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wm. P.CtyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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Pears 
The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 
The rich, cool 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








_— 
4 ° 
> For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col $ 
loges. opelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia) Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. sed in @ 
-prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 
ie a pocket dicti y taining 33,000 words. 
[lustrated catalogue free. Address. 


¢ THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, : 
a 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. ~ 4 


U Specially Chartered, july 1st. $245 up. 


Exceptional! opportunities to agents. Many other tours. 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


20° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Recutar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P.0. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 














ROPE ea nnre 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 


























University Wants Profits. 


The University of Chicago has issued 
an order that all surplus moneys remain- 
ing over after any student activity are 
to be turned in to the treasurer of the 
university. The students who manage 
the student business activities, devote 
time and money to them, and often ex- 
pect thru their pecuniary profitableness 
to be able to make their way thru the 
university, are battling for what they 
consider their rights, as a resent to- 
tally any insinuation that these profits 
are not legitimate, but partake of the na- 
ture of ‘‘grafting.’’ They maintain 
that such a rule would put an end to every 
student activity in the university, 
and they point out the university’s un- 
fairness in demanding any surplus, but 
refusing to share any deficit. 

The chief activities that the new rule 
is meant to affect are the Daily Maroon; 
the Cap and Gown, the college annual; 
and the Reynolds club, the students’ 
costly social center. The students claim 
that the Maroon is a private business 
venture, that the paper was established 
by a student, and bought by the present 
manager for one thousand dollars. Last 
year the manager is said to have made 
$3,000, and the Cap and Gown is known 
to be financially profitable. 


California. 


Thirty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special personally- 
conducted tour through California, to 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington on February 16, 
by the ‘‘ Golden Gate Special,’’ composed 
exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, 
dining, drawing-room sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, returning by 
March 21. This special train will be run 
over the entire route. The best hotels 
will be used where extended stops are 
made, but the train will be at the con- 
stant command of the party. 

Round-trip tickets covering all neces- 
sary expenses, $375 from all points on 
Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
from which point the rate will be $370. 

For itineraries and further information 
apply to ticket agents; C. Studds, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., Passen- 
ger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md.; B. M. Newbold, Passenger Agent 
Southeastern District, Washington, D. 
C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Philadelphia. 


We Need Battleships. 


Mr. Frederick Palmer, the war corre- 
spondent, in Collier’s for January 28 in- 
sists that our American navy is not 
only antiquated, but practically useless; 
that Congress and the navy department 
have continued to build useless war boats 
rather than admit their former errors— 
all of which has aroused the younger gen- 





HEADACHE 


“*My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend fhem to do. I 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W.Indianapolis, Ind, 






Best For 


The Bowels f 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


ay WORK WHILE YOU gLeeF 





Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 508 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








CITIES 
AND 
RESORTS 
OF THE 


7 SOUTH 
DOUBLE TRACK. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily except Sunday, New York and St, 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
( New York Offee, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. TIIWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D.C. 
S. H. HARDWICK, RB, T.M. 
W. WH. TAYLOR, G, P. A. 








eration of naval officers, who are es- 





Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books: You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


* E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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POLIC 
mTry a cake of it,and be convinced.= 


“He had small skill o horse flesh 
ose toride on’ Dont take 


HING 
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St. Denis Eleventh street, 
H ot el yg European Plan i 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 





A Skin oi Beauty isa Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "i ini 


Removes Tan 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
/; eases, and every 
blemish on bean- 
ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
lymade Accept 
no counterfeit of 


KE 


=" 






No other 


as beautifies the 


skin, 
vosmetic like it 


Purifies as well 





SZ 1 S r 
guished Dr. L. 
a said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “Ae you 
ladies will use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will tast six months psing it every day. @OUe 
RAULD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Poop’, 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Druggists and kency Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at K. H. Macy’s, Wana. 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proot 
of any one selling the same. 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THA?TI8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


vi A sure 
NERS PACTIULES, rout ‘> Asthma, 


or by mail, 35 cents. 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, 








4. | ology, ethnology, and biology. 


topped from fully disclosing to the public 
this serious national defect. Mr. Palmer 


ys: 

**When we began our new navy we 
built ships to run away. We sent them 
abroad to startle Europe, and Europe, 
shrewd and polite, admired these third- 
class cruisers which were of absolutely 
no use in battle. Congressmen rounded 
out their speeches with periods about our 
strength on the sea. For Congress was, 
is, and has been largely the ilty one. 

‘‘ At the outbreak of the Spanish war 
we could look back and say that we had 
gy our money honestly, but not wisely, 

ur units were various. We had no 
homogeneous fighting squadrons. With 
a total of five battleships and two ar- 
mored cruisers we won the war. The 





monitors and the ram and the dynamite 
cruisers proved to be as futile for offen- | 
sive action in squadron as the dreams of | 
the man who would arm excursion steam- | 
ers and play streams of electricity out of | 
the those of the New York fireboats, | 
During that war we had not a single bat- | 
tleship in the Pacific. We had to bring 
thr ‘‘ Oregon ’’ around the Horn, andthe 
Spaniards were kind enough to wait for 
Our next enemy may be less po- 
ite.’’ 


McClure, Phillips & Company announce 
for publication in February a book that 
will doubtless arouse much interest,— 
‘“The Color Line,’’ by Prof. W. B. Smith, 
of Tulane university. The book is a 
scientific study of the race problem, and 
takes up the questionsof social, political, 
and commercial equality for the negro 
from a thoroly scientific standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Smith investigates the claims 
made by both sides in the light of our 
recently acquired knowledge of anthrop- 





One of the results of the pressure of 
modern life is the too rapid wearing away 
of the nervous materials of the human 
body, especially of the brain itself. 
Care and anxiety causes numerous ills, 
one of which is termed nervousness, by 
which is really meant nerve weakness or 
impairment. Teaching and family cares 
cause this. What shall a nervous person 
do? An answer was given in a previous 
issue; it will be well to read that one 
over because it goes to the root of the 
matter. Reference was then made to 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, a stand- 
ard nerve food, invented by a celebrated 
physician and tested by forty years of 





|the wornout nerves by a special food. 


use. It is not a drug; it aims to rebuild 





|The editor has used this off and on for:| 
| several years as he has felt its need de-| 
manded and can therefore speak strongly | 
in its favor. | 


A Revelation. | 


If there are doubting Thomas’ or'| 
Maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain | 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix | 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so 
long tried to impress on the minds of all, 
in nearly every part of the World. Asa 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no 
equal or rival. If the reader would prove 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it 
where a Scratch or slight Cut, or where 
|a Black-head or Pimple is troubling you, 
then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities—if it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by using 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth and 
Beauty. 


Re-t and Health for Mother and Child 
Mags. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has n used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS 4 MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
: CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUOCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHIL", SOFTENS tbe UMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, | 
OURES WIND OOLIC, and is the best remedy for | 
DIARRHGA. Sold by druggists in every part of the | 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing | 
pe And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a | 
e. 
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Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 
Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equa! for 













NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
is i}, 122 Pearl St..N. Y. 

















A superior remedy for 
catarrhal affections of 
the throat. Avold imitations. 


ENNEN'S ‘accin 
7ST OILET 
(gl,OW DER. 


EA lsitive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “‘A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
——al mailed on receipt of 25c. 

Get Mennen's (the original” GERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark, N. J. 



































K & C0 No. 18 Rrown’s Race 
5 Rochester, N.Y. 
Manvfacturers oftbe FAMOUS D. R. BAR 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 











Extra Fine Imported 


S G=piece 
China Tea Set 


FREE 


with an order for % Ibs. of 
ew Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % lbs. Great Amer- 
ow Baking Powder, 45c. a 
+ OF an assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 59-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
mon, étc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 




















81-88 Vesey Street, New York 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest handiest, most satis- 
factory means of illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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